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Adjusted Terms of Trade 


for Latin America 


By John H. Auten* 












This paper is concerned with the estimation of Latin America’s 
terms of trade with the rest of the world. The nature of the 
problem is first outlined and a review of some earlier discussions 
is presented. A second section of the paper summarizes the results 
of the statistical estimation of Latin America’s terms of trade 
with the rest of the world by several alternative procedures. It 
is concluded that the Latin American terms of trade as ordinarily 
measured are a sufficiently good approximation to terms of trade 
that would exclude the influence of inter-Latin American trade. 


I 

When the commodity terms of trade of Latin America are 
computed, the usual procedure is simply to divide the unit value 
of Latin American exports by the unit value of Latin American 
imports." The unit value indexes for each of exports and imports 
are obtained, in turn, by dividing each current value of Latin 
American exports and imports by the value of Latin American 























* Associate Professor of Economics, The Rice Institute, 

2Unit values are found by dividing the values of transactions as 
recorded in the trade statistics by the recorded quantities. Foreign trade 
statistical records customarily yield unit value indexes rather than price 
indexes. In the case of price indexes, actual price quotations must be 
collected. See “Index Numbers of Volume and Price,’’ R. G. D. Allen, 
International Trade Statistics, Allen and Ely (eds.), New York, 1953, 
pp. 190-1. Where commodity groups are less than perfectly homoge- 
neous, unit values may reflect changes in the commodity composition of 
the groups rather than actual changes in price. Despite this fact there 
are cogent reasons for preferring unit value indexes in foreign trade 
over the price indexes that are generally available. See ‘Index Numbers 
of Foreign Trade of Western European Countries,” Economic Bulletin 
for Europe, VII, 1, May 1955, pp. 50-1; and The Terms of Trade, C. P. 
Kindleberger, New York, 1956, pp. 317-8. 
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exports and imports revalued at prices of a base year. The unit 
value index numbers for exports and imports are of the Paasche 
variety since they contrast the current values of exports and 
imports with the values that the same sets of exports have when 
revalued at prices of the base year. The current and constant 
price aggregates from which the index numbers are obtained 
are built up from the trade statistics of the individual Latin 
American countries. The terms of trade of each of the Latin 
American countries are, in effect, defined as the ratio of Paasche 
index numbers of export unit value to import unit value while 
the Latin American terms of trade are a weighted average of 
the terms of trade of the separate countries. The Economic 
Commission for Latin America has compiled and published in 
its Annual Surveys and Economic Bulletins terms of trade data 
for Latin America of the type described above. 

The usual procedure is open to question. For included in the 
value and volume of trade from which the terms of trade of 
Latin America are derived is not only trade with the rest of the 
world, but also trade among the Latin American countries them- 
selves. This is unfortunate because the terms of trade of Latin 
America should include only the trade of Latin America with 
the rest of the world and should exclude the trade within Latin 
America. In the case of trade within Latin America, one coun- 
try’s export prices are another country’s import prices and, ab- 
stracting from transport costs, the terms of trade of the Latin 
American countries with themselves are inevitably equal to unity 
as a matter of definition. In general, it can be stated that inter- 
area terms of trade should exclude the effects of intra-area trade. 

Confusion may possibly arise on this score because of the 
diverse economic character of the Latin American countries. 
Obviously Latin America does not constitute a single economic 
region® but, as such, this testifies only to the desirability of 
shifting analysis of the terms of trade to the country or regional 
level and cannot be invoked to justify the inclusion of intra-trade 
in the computation of an area’s terms of trade with other areas. 


2 As has been stressed to good effect in Liberalization of Inter-Latin 
American Trade, Raymond F. Mikesell, Washington, 1957, pp. 2, 7, 
29-35. 





ADJUSTED TERMS OF TRADE FOR LATIN AMERICA 


Conceptually, at least, a clear distinction is necessary between 
the terms of trade inclusive of, and exclusive of, trade internal 
to the country, region, or geographical area in question. As a 
practical matter, separate estimation of an area’s terms of trade 
designed to remove the bias described above will not always be 
necessary, or even feasible. 


It will be convenient to refer to the terms of trade of a group 
of countries as their ‘‘total" terms of trade if the measure includes 
trade among the countries in question. Where the total terms 
of trade are corrected so as to exclude intra-area trade, the result- 
ing measure will be called, for convenience, the “adjusted” 
terms of trade. During recent years there has been some discus- 
sion of the problem of computing adjusted terms of trade, par- 
ticularly for the European countries. It will be useful for what 
is to follow to review briefly that discussion. 


There would be no unusual difficulties in assembling adjusted 
terms of trade for a group of countries if each country computed 
and published unit values for its export and import trade with 
each of its trading partners. However, the data published by 
countries typically includes only the value of exports by desti- 
nation, and imports by source, along with unit values for total 
export and import trade and, in many cases, by detailed com- 
modity groups within the export and import totals. It is very 
uncommon for countries to measure the unit values of their 
exports separately for each country to which exports are sent, 
or to measure the unit values of imports for the countries by 
which imports are supplied. Where the basic quantity and 
value statistics are available, it would be possible laboriously 
to compute from the full commodity detail for each country 
within an area the necessary unit values in trade with the rest 
of the world.* Since the statistical effort involved can be almost 
prohibitive in terms of time and cost, considerable interest at- 


8 The same sort of problem on a smaller scale is encountered in the 
measurement of the bilateral terms of trade of one country with another. 
For an interesting example of the computation of bilateral terms of 
trade, see “Anglo-Canadian Trade: Prices and the Terms of Trade, 
1924-1954,” G. L. Reuber, The Review of Economics and Statistics, 
XLI, 2, Part 1, May 1959, pp. 196-99. 
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taches to any method of estimation which can lessen the magni- 
tude of the task. 


The Research and Planning Division of the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe has outlined three different short-cut methods 
by which adjusted terms of trade may be found.‘ In the first 
method, the value of exports for each country by destination 
and major commodity group is required. The value of exports 
in each commodity group is placed upon a constant price basis 
by the price index number for that group. The resulting con- 
stant price aggregates may be summed over commodity groups 
and countries within the area giving for the area an estimate 
of the volume of exports according to destination. The unit 
value of exports to outside countries may be obtained directly 
by dividing the value of exports to outside countries by the 
volume aggregates obtained as described above. On the import 
side, an analogous procedure may be followed, or it may be 
assumed that the volume of imports within the group is equal 
statistically to the volume of exports within the group thereby 
obtaining the required volume measure for imports directly. 
This first method requires a very considerable statistical effort 
to obtain an approximation to inter-area terms of trade. Also, 
as the E. C. E. paper explicitly observes, this method does not 
allow for price discrimination between different markets. 


A second, much shorter, method described by the E. C. E. has 
been used by the O. E. E. C. to estimate the volume of intra- 
and extra-European trade.’ Instead of the separate deflation by 
commodity groups, an index of total export price is applied to 
the value of exports within the area. Having thus approximated 
the volume of intra-area exports, this second method proceeds 
as did the first. Since no allowance is made for changes in the 
composition of exports as between intra- and extra-area trade, 
one would expect this method to be inferior to the first one 
where the data were otherwise comparable. 

A third E. C. E. method uses a formula giving the adjusted 


4In “A Note on Index Numbers of Terms of Trade,” Economic Bul- 
letin for Europe, V, 3, 1953, pp. 21-26. 
’ Foreign Trade, OEEC Statistical Bulletins, Series 1, various issues. 
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terms of trade in terms of the total terms of trade and one para- 
meter—the ratio of intra- to extra-area imports. The E. C. E. 
note showed that this method seemed to provide for Europe 
a useful approximation to inter-area terms of trade without any 
significant amount of calculation. Actually the method yields 
a unique estimate of the adjusted terms of trade only if the 
relationship between export prices for intra-area and extra-area 
trade is known. Otherwise a range of values is obtained for the 
adjusted terms of trade corresponding to the range of variation 
assumed for the export price relationship. For example, the 
E. C. E. note contains a table giving the range of adjusted terms 
of trade corresponding to given terms of trade where the varia- 
tion in export price to different areas is as great as ten percent. 

A common feature of the E. C. E. approaches is that export 
prices (f.0.b.) are assumed not to differ between countries to 
which the area in question exports (except for the third method 
which does not, in general, yield a single-valued estimate). This 
restrictive assumption possibly accounts for Kindleberger’s use 
of a somewhat different approach in his Terms of Trade. Rather 
than utilize an approximation of the E. C. E. type, Kindleberger 
measured unit values by commodity groups and areas for a num- 
ber of years. It was then possible to correct the intra-European 
terms of trade to unity and use the relationship of the terms 
of trade in the available years to interpolate a correction factor 
for the annual index. This procedure did allow for differences 
in price as between areas since separate unit values were com- 
puted by areas. 

Maizels has described the Kindleberger method as one of 
“commodity aggregation” ° because in the preparation of unit 
values by commodities and areas it was necessary to lump many 
commodities together. Maizels goes on to argue in favor of 
“country aggregation” in the sense of deflating the value of 
homogeneous commodity groups by unit values for those com- 
modity groups without reference to unit values by areas. It is 
doubtful whether it is possible to choose between aggregation 
by countries or by commodities without reference to a particular 
inquiry. It may be noted that even the first, and most time 
consuming, method proposed in the E. C. E. discussion involves 
























































































































































8 INTER-AMERICAN ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 
country aggregation (Maizels) in that unit values by commodity 
group but not by areas are used, and also involves commodity 
aggregation (Kindleberger) in that the full commodity detail 
is compressed into ten commodity groups. 


II 

Each of three alternative methods of correction has been 
applied to the Latin American terms of trade in the preparation 
of this paper. Because of certain shortcomings in the available 
data, it is advisable to comment in some detail upon the pro- 
cedures followed before turning to an interpretation of the 
findings themselves. The first method of adjusting the total 
terms of trade is similar in some respects to the longer of the 
E. C. E. methods described above. However, the relatively 
homogenous character of Latin American exports allows an ex- 
port price index on outside trade to be built up from underlying 
value and quantity data. The method is essentially one of com- 
modity aggregation rather than country aggregation. The basic 
data (from ECLA) consisted of the value and quantity of nine- 
teen Latin American export commodities shown by the areas to 
which the commodities were sold. From these data it was pos- 
sible to construct an export price index which included only 
exports to countries outside of Latin America. As a check on 
the coverage of this commodity detail, an export price index 
was also computed for total exports (including exports to Latin 
America). Table I assists in evaluating the reliability of the 
computed index. The coverage of the sample of principal ex- 
ports is seen to be remarkably uniform through 1956. However, 
the data for 1957 were incomplete and the proportion of total 
exports for which the commodity detail was available fell sharply. 
For that reason the computed export price index for 1957 of 
102 must be regarded with suspicion. For the years 1954, 1955, 
and 1956 the total export price index computed from the com- 
modity detail agrees very closely with the published ECLA index 
for total exports as shown in columns four and five of Table I. 


“Unit Value and Volume Index Numbers of Inter-Area Trade,” A. 
Maizels, Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, Series A, CXX, 2, 1957, 


pp. 215-9. 
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It seems reasonable to assume that an export price index on 
outside trade (excluding exports to Latin America) based upon 
these data would closely approximate an index computed from 
a full commodity detail. 










TABLE I: Export PricE INDEXES BASED UPON PRINCIPAL 
AND TOTAL Export Data, LATIN AMERICA, 


1950-1957. 









1950 





1954 1955 1956 1957 
Value of Total Exports in 












Millions of Dollars.................. 6551.3 7893.4 7982.8 8516.4 8623.1 
Value of Principal Exports in 
Millions of Dollars.................. 5199.6 6284.3 6416.9 6836.5 5906.9 
Percentage of Principal to 
RCIERN PAINE ov oscskeccsnnedceectse 79.4 79.6 80.4 80.3 68.5 
Export Price Indexes 
1950=100 
Total Exports ECLA.......... 100 115 108 105 105 
Total Exports Computed.... 100 115 108 106 102 
Outside Exports Computed 100 116 109 106 103 


Source: Economic Commission for Latin America. 






The computed export price index for outside trade is shown 
in the last column of Table I. It will be observed that the index 
values for outside exports differ only very slightly from the cor- 
responding ECLA index values for total exports. In general 
this is attributable to the relatively small proportion (some ten 
percent) of total export trade that occurs between Latin American 
countries. Actually the unit values for specific commodities dis- 
played considerable variation as between Latin American and 
outside destinations. For example, for a set of 86 commodity 
unit values, 60 of the unit values differed by more than 10 per- 
cent according to whether the commodity was sold in Latin 
America or abroad. Such a finding, however, cannot be inter- 
preted as evidence of systematic price discrimination since 
many of the commodity categories were too broad to insure that 
comparable commodities were involved. It is of passing interest 
to notice that of the 60 cases of price variation in excess of 10 
percent, 50 involved lower export prices to outside destinations 
than to Latin America. Such unweighted comparisons can be 
misleading because as shown in Table I the export price index 
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to outside areas has been slightly higher than the total export 
price index. 


Ideally, a separate index of import price would have been 
constructed along lines similar to those followed for exports. 
However, the detailed commodity data for imports are not avail- 
able at present. It was necessary, therefore, in preparing an 
index of import price on outside trade to derive an index of the 
volume of imports from outside countries from the export data. 
This was done by assuming equality of the known volumes of 
inside exports with inside imports. The statistical difficulties in 
such a procedure were considerable. Only an approximate ad- 
justment of exports from an f.o.b. basis was possible, and, fur- 
ther, it was evident that the sample export data, while accurately 
reflecting movements in export price, underestimated the volume 
of inside exports and, hence, the volume of inside imports. As 
a consequence, the derived index of import price on outside 
trade is very definitely of a low order of accuracy as compared 
with the index of export price on outside trade, and the estimate 
of the adjusted terms of trade is prejudiced thereby. The results 
of applying this first method are presented in the third column 


of Table II (as Method A). 


TABLE II: Some EstIMATES OF ADJUSTED TERMS OF TRADE 
FOR LATIN AMERICA 1950—100 


Total Adjusted Terms of Trade 
Terms of Method Method Method 
Trade (1) A(2) B (3) C(4) 


100 100 100 100 
106 111 107 107 
102 105 101 102 
95 96 95 94 
95 93 95 94 


Economic Bulletin for Latin America, III, 2, October 1958, p. 61. 
Export and import price indexes derived from ECLA data on the quantity 
and value of trade in nineteen export commodities. 
Each Latin American country’s value of exports and imports on outside trade 
was deflated by ECLA indexes of export and import unit value on total trade. 
Computed by E. C. E. “method 3.” 

t= 0+ Ue) t- i/e 

Where T = adjusted terms of trade 
t = total terms of trade 
r = ratio of outside to total imports. 
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The second method of adjusting the total terms of trade is 
that used by O. E. E. C. and described previously. The method 
was not subject to quite the same statistical difficulties that ham- 
pered the application of the first method. The annual values of 
Latin American exports and imports by destination and source 
are available from Dérection of International Trade. In the 
preparation of the index for each year, the value of each Latin 
American country’s exports to, and imports from, non-Latin 
American countries were deflated by indexes of export and import 
price for that country. The end results of this approach are 
presented in column 4 of Table II (method B). As may be 
seen, the adjustment to the total terms of trade is altogether 
minor. This is occasioned by the relatively small size of trade 
among Latin American countries. Since no allowance is made in 
this approach for differences in price by destination, the small 
ratio of inside to total trade is necessarily the decisive influence. 

Much the same result is achieved by applying the short-cut 
E. C. E. formula described above. The index values obtained 
by use of the formula appear in the last column of Table II 
(method C). Again, as with the second method, the correction 
to the total terms of trade is small. 

Several conclusions may be drawn from the results of adjusting 
the Latin American terms of trade in these alternative ways. 

(1) It is probable that the total terms of trade of Latin 
America differ only slightly from terms of trade that would 
exclude trade between Latin American countries. This is because 
of the relatively small amount of trade that occurs between Latin 
American countries. 

(2) Large and consistent differences in export (and import) 
prices as between Latin American and outside destinations could 
cause adjusted terms of trade substantially to differ from the 
total terms of trade even in the face of a small amount of inter- 
Latin American trade. The behavior of the export price index 
on outside trade computed for this paper does not suggest that 
such is the case. 

(3) Considering the quality of the data presently available, 
there can be little doubt but that for Latin America the total 
terms of trade are a sufficiently good approximation to adjusted 
terms of trade. 





The Manoa Company 


By Charles G. Jackson* 


The fortunes of the Manoa Company, Ltd., of Brooklyn, New 
York, are indissolubly intertwined with those of Cyrenius C. 
Fitzgerald, a civil and mining engineer, who received a conces- 
sion from the Venezuelan government of 14,400,000 acres of 
Orinoco delta land on September 22, 1883, upon which the Manoa 
Company was based. Fitzgerald’s origins and demise are as 
obscure as the formation and breakup of the Manoa Company 
are knowable. Fitzgerald had been the manager of El Callao 
and other gold mines, had briefly owned ten asphalt concessions 
which he bought at a Venezuelan court sale in 1880, and had 
lived in Venezuela for seventeen years, part of the time as a 
naturalized citizen, although he also considered himself to be a 
citizen of the United States." He was one of hundreds of engi- 
neers who went to various Latin American nations to work on 
a variety of enterprises. While there, he doubtless learned the 
language and customs, knew the way in which grants were being 
made, and became acquainted with several Venezuelan officials. 
An American who knew him wrote, ‘‘Mr. Fitzgerald is a gentle- 
man above ordinary stature, of advancing but not advanced 
years, a courteous, and, it may be added, an interesting conver- 


* Presbyterian Junior College, Maxton, North Carolina. This paper is 
a condensation of a master’s thesis written at the University of North 
Carolina. , 

1 National Archives of the United States of America, Department of 
State Division. Consular Reports. Ciudad Bolivar. Account No. 1, 
Vol. 2, January 10, 1885, William Henderson. Hereinafter cited Con- 
sular Reports: “Venezuelan Mining Developments”, The Mining Journal, 
Railway and Commercial Gazette. (London: May 10, 1884), p. 588; 
New York Evening Post, February 14, 1896. The reporter who wrote the 
series of five articles in the New York Evening Post in February, 1896, 
had access to the minutes of the Board of Directors meetings of the 
Manoa Company. 
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sationalist.2 After receiving his Manoa grant, Fitzgerald went 
to England, possibly to complete arrangements for leaving El 
Callao, an English owned mine. While in England, he was 
offered a million and a half dollars for his concession, but he 
refused to sell and returned to the United States to set up his 
own company.® 

The concession roughly covered a large area south of the Ori- 
noco, a strip of land to the north of the river, west to the Island 
of Tortola and east to the Atlantic. It also included the Island 
of Pedernales which was not continuous with the rest of the 
grant, and was probably added because of the asphalt deposit 
there.* About half the territory in the grant is now a part of 
British Guiana, and most of the remaining area was claimed 
by the British. 

Fitzgerald, his associates, concessionaires, and successors bound 
themselves to further colonization and immigration, various indus- 
tries and enterprises, respect private property and navigational 
privileges, subdue the Indians and establish a government. On 
their part, they would receive a ninety-year lease, the colonists 
would be exempt from military service and local and national 
taxes for twenty years, and anyone who discovered a mine in 
the area would be granted a title to same.° 


I 


The organization of the Manoa Company in the United States 
was accomplished while the organizers were under considerable 
pressure, for the six months time limit within which operations 
were to start in the concession was running out. A six months 
extension of the limit, promised in the contract, was applied for 
and the preliminary certificate of incorporation for the Manoa 
Company, Limited, was filed with the secretary of state of New 
York.® On the last day of May, 1884, John A. Bowman, for- 


*New York Evening Post, February 7, 1896. 

3 New York Evening Post, February 10, 1896. 

* Recopilacién, de leyes y decretos de Venezuela 1830-1900, 2nd ed. 
30 vols., (Caracas: 1890), XI, 93-99. Hereinafter cited Recopilacion. 

5 Recopilacion, X1, 93-99. 

® United States 58th Cong., 2nd sess., Senate Document no. 316, 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1904), p. 202; Cyrenius C. 
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merly with the legal and land management divisions of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad and a native of Iowa, and two of his 
colleagues paid Fitzgerald two hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
and promised him four tenths of the stock in the company to be 
formed for his concession.” On June 9, Bowman, Fitzgerald, 
and others were named directors of the new company. The next 
day the article of incorporation was filed, and the day following, 
Bowman was elected president, Fitzgerald vice-president, and 
Schutt was named secretary-treasurer.* 

There were several Brooklyn investors in the company. Al- 
though they were minor stockholders, they were evidently influ- 
ential and respected men connected with prosperous businesses. 
Five of them later went to Washington in Manoa’s behalf in 
the boundary matter. There were several Venezuelan officials 
who also held shares in the company. Antonio Guzman Blanco, 
the actual power in Venezuela, held twelve thousand five hun- 
dred shares; Joaquin Crespo, acting president-dictator during 
much of the company’s existence, had two hundred shares; while 
others were President of the senate, and Minister of Interior and 
Foreign Affairs in 1884 and two former Treasurers of the 
country. Most or all of these shares were probably given rather 
than sold to the Venezuelans, and were of little value since the 
directors evidently never saw fit to pay a dividend. All of the 
stock held by Venezuelans constituted proxy votes for Fitz- 
gerald. Possibly he had given away some of the stock he 
received for his grant. There also seems to have been an acquaint- 
anceship or possibly friendship between Crespo and Fitzgerald, 
in spite of the small amount of stock which Crespo held.  Fitz- 
gerald wrote several letters to Crespo, some inquiring about 
business matters and one inquiring about his ill son, and Crespo 
subsequently used his good offices in behalf of the company. 


Fitzgerald, Report on the Territorial Land Grant of the Grand Delta of 
the Orinoco. (New York: Rodgers and Sherwood, n.d.), pp. 3-5. 
Hereinafter cited Fitzgerald, Report. 

*The Letter Books of the Manoa Company, Limited, of Brooklyn, 
New York. Henry Haywood Glassie Papers, Southern Historical Col- 
lection, University of North Carolina, 41-43. Hereinafter cited simply 
LB. 

8 Fitzgerald, Report, pp. 5-6. 
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Later, Fitzgerald praised Crespo very highly in a letter to the 
editor of a New York newspaper.’ 

In June, the board of directors informed the Venezuelan gov- 
ernment that a steamship had been purchased. It also stated that 
a sawmill and the processing of asphalt would start soon. Thomas 
A. Kelly was hired as resident manager of the company’s affairs 
in Venezuela, and George Edward Fitzgerald, son of the con- 
cessionaire and a recent engineering graduate of Columbia Uni- 
versity, was employed as resident engineer, both at two hundred 
dollars a month. Captain R. Irelan was hired at one hundred 
and fifty dollars a month to pilot the newly purchased steamship 
Wandell to Venezuela.*° WHeriberto Gordon, who signed the 
contract for Fitzgerald as his agent, was an attorney in Caracas, 
and later was a member of the Constitutional Assembly of 1893, 
and possibly was a Chief Justice in Venezuela.** He became 
the company’s legal representative and liaison man with the 
Venezuelan governmental officials. On June 11, the same day 
that the Manoa Company officers were elected, Gordon received 
a grant for himself from the Venezuelan government for twenty 
million acres immediately south of Fitzgerald’s concession, or 
from the Imatoca range to the Brazilian border. Operating under 
terms similar to those of Fitzgerald, Gordon organized a sep- 
arate company and put five hundred thousand shares of stock 
on the market at one hundred dollars a share in England and 
the United States. Fitzgerald was intimately connected with 
this enterprise from the first. He began by advising Gordon, 
and gradually usurped control of the policy making for the 
company. Later, he referred to it as “my other, or Essiquibo 
grant.” An agent was appointed for the Manoa Company at 
Port of Spain, Trinidad.” 


® Francisco Gonzalez Guinan, Historia contemporanea de Venezuela. 
15 vols. (Caracas: 1911). IX, 25, 328; XII, 415; XIII, 30, 79, 115, 
202; New York Evening Post, February 13, 1896. 

107B I, 44, 67-68; II, 316. 

11 Anales Contemporaneos. Memorias del General Manuel Modesto 
Gallegos. (Caracas: Tipografia de Especialidades, 1925.) p. 96; St. 
Paul Daily Pioneer Press, October 19, 1895. 

12 United States 58th Cong., 2nd sess., Senate Document, no. 316, p. 
202; LB I, 27-28; II, 43. 
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The Manoa Company was incorporated at five million dollars, 
and Fitzgerald early claimed that all but about four hundred 
thousand dollars of the amount had been subscribed by western 
capitalists. A report twelve years lated could only account for 
sales of $45,048.** In any event, the company: experienced diff- 
culty in selling its stock. Perhaps the panic of 1884, which was 
confined to New York about the time the company was organized, 
and cautiousness on the part of other investors about Latin 
America, were reasons for this. 

The company was even less successful in its attempt to float 
a bond issue. In January, 1885, George Wilson, “‘a Scotch gentle- 
man,” and an enterprising broker, was in New York. Fitzgerald, 
after checking on Wilson, wrote to him, outlining the company’s 
activities to date, revealing future plans, and asking Wilson to 
take a financial interest in the company. Edward M. Atkinson, 
a brother of the former director, and treasurer of the company 
at this time, sent Wilson reports which had just arrived from 
Venezuela. In his letter to Wilson, Bowman praised the com- 
pany’s financial status.* +The company hoped that Wilson might 
sell five million dollars worth of first mortgage bonds on the 
English market at a seven per cent rate of return and a forty 
per cent discount. The board of directors was very happy indeed 
to confirm these terms to an English syndicate in March, espe- 
cially since the treasury of the company at the time contained 
one dollar! 

Although Wilson did sell the bonds to the English Banking 
Company, Limited, of London, the Manoa Company did not 
receive one cent from their sale. The Franklin Bank Note 
Company of New York, which printed the bonds, sued Manoa 
in the New York Superior Court in May, 1886, for $1,647.88— 
the unpaid bond printing bill! Ten years later, the Franklin 
Bank Note Company was to claim Manoa owed it ninety five 
thousand dollars. Possibly it had bought up Manoa’s outstanding 
debts, being interested in developing the concession. One of 
the Brooklyn stockholders and later directors paid the bill because 
Manoa did not have the funds.*® 


13 LB I, 62-64; New York Evening Post, February 13, 1896. 
14 LB I, 426, 480, 488-489, 491-503, 50, 509-513. 
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The company was forced to mortgage the concession to the 
American Loan and Trust Company of New York in October, 
1885, because of its inability to secure money from the bond 
issue. Wilson demanded settlement, and received two million 
of the five million dollars worth of Manoa bonds and 9,875 
shares of Manoa stock. In March, 1886, Wilson wanted Jerome 
Bradley, then president of Manoa, to sign a power of attorney 
so that he, Wilson, might sell his Manoa stocks and bonds to 
a bankrupt English company, thereby forcing collection a second 
time. Bradley refused to do so, and later stated that he felt 
this entire episode was rightly known in Manoa circles as 
the “Great Wilson Convulsion.” * 

George Turnbull, who was later to get Guzman Blanco to 
revoke Fitzgerald’s grant and give him the concession, became 
involved with Manoa in January, 1885. He and another New 
Yorker leased the company’s asphalt rights. They formed the 
International Asphalt Company, with Turnbull as treasurer. A 
party went to inspect the deposit and facilities, and Turnbull 
got a letter of introduction from Fitzgerald, who evidently did 
not know that Turnbull had the asphalt concession, to Wilson. 
Fitzgerald later expressed surprise that Turnbull should have 
made lower estimates on a shipment of asphalt to Wilson than 
Fitzgerald did. Meanwhile, in about April, 1885, Fitzgerald 
negotiated an asphalt contract with a second group in New 
York while Bowman was inspecting the company’s property in 
Venezuela. Fitzgerald’s subcontract was formed the Asphalt 
Company of Pedernales which was to give Manoa fifty per cent 
of its stock. Their brig Hope, after putting in to Barbados in 
a leaking condition, arrived at the Pedernales deposit with min- 
ing machinery and equipment in May, 1885. Two months later, 
Turnbull had neither mined any asphalt nor turned over the 
agreed forty nine per cent of his stock to the Manoa Company. 
In November of that year, an agreement was finally reached 
among the three companies, with International Asphalt Company 
receiving thirty thousand dollars from the Manoa Company to 


15 New York Evening Post, February 13, 1896; New York Times, 
November 29, 1896. 


16 New York Evening Post, February 13, 1896. 
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relinquish his rights, while the Asphalt Company of Pedernales 
was to work the deposit. 

In January, 1885, the Manoa Company’s by-laws were changed 
to expand the number of directors from five to thirteen. The 
company’s business during the first three months of the year was 
hampered by the death of a director, Atlantic storms which 
hindered communications, and the illness and “brain fever” of 
a minor stockholder and the company’s new secretary-treasurer.”’ 
By March, the company’s affairs were in order in New York, 
and President Bowman was instructed by the board of directors 
to proceed to Venezuela. His inspection trip was deemed nec- 
essary because of the difficulties the company’s agents were 
experiencing in operations. A clue to part of the trouble is 
found in Bowman's correspondence with George Wilson prior 
to his departure. Speaking of the “infinitessimal whelps at 
Trinidad”, Bowman said, 















we are fixing up a little arrangement these days which, 
when we get it harnessed properly and adjusted to the 
track, will expose . . . those lazy yahoos on that Island, 
especially those belonging to that little but pompous 
sounding title concern, the Colonial Bank. 

The opening of the port of Pedernales alone struck 
terror to the vitals of every sonofagun on the Island of 
Trinidad to the extent that they lost their . . . color 
instantaneously . . . [and] as fast as we catch one of 
those bogus Scandinavians in this country we will be 
pretty apt to hang him.” 















Some of the difficulty was that colonists from Trinidad had 
been stealing company property—lumber, goatskins, (with the 
goats still inside them as Fitzgerald phrased it)—in short, any- 
thing that was not securely fastened down.: 

Meanwhile, Fitzgerald received a railroad grant from the 
Venezuelan government in May, 1885, which he sold to the 
firm of Lord and Austin for eighteen thousand dollars. A group 
from the firm went to Venezuela to inspect a proposed rail route 












17 LB I, 435-441; II, 60-61, 64-71. 
18 TB II, 4-9. 
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across the company’s property to the gold fields, evidently located 
on Gordon's concession. While doing preliminary survey work 
for the expedition, the younger Fitzgerald discovered iron ore 
deposits in the Imateca range. Subsequently, it was learned that 
the deposit was on the Corosima River, at a location of eight 
degrees and twenty-nine minutes north latitude and sixty-one 
degrees, eighteen minutes west longitude. The stockholders held 
a special meeting to consider granting Lord and Austin rail 
privileges, but their regular annual meeting was postponed, 
pending the return of Bowman from Venezuela. 

It was also in May that the first results of the stock and bond 
reversals began to appear, when the company’s safe, office fur- 
niture and other equipment were sold to satisfy the rent owed 
to the Phoenix Insurance Company, which owned the building 
that housed the Manoa Company's Brooklyn offices. Records 
were transferred to 2 Wall Street, the office of William Safford, 
an attorney with an interest in Manoa. A year later, Safford 
received a bill for $83.32, evidently the balance due for the 
rent after the furniture and equipment had been sold. 

Bowman was installed as president for another term following 
his return from Venezuela. He was in a bad humor as a result 
of his inspection trip and stated that he needed a boatload of 
gold along to satisfy Venezuelan officials. Perhaps the real 
cause of his dissatisfaction was that he was piqued about his 
inability to solve the problems. He also stated that the com- 
pany was in danger of losing its concession for non-compliance. 
Why Fitzgerald, who knew the language and customs, was not 
sent instead of Bowman, remain a mystery. Possibly it was 
felt that Bowman, as president, would have more influence, or 
that Bowman, being a major investor, just wanted to see the 
property. 

In the summer of 1885 a series of special and called meetings 
of the directors and stockholders of the Manoa Company were 
held. Several people were proposed as officers, and then were 
dropped. The auditors and judge of elections were finally 
appointed in August, after much difficulty, to act for the annual 
meeting which had been postponed for two months. One result 
of the meeting was the voting down of the proposed railroad 
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lease for Lord and Austin. Bowman was in the west during 
most of the summer, either seeking fresh financial backers, on 
other business, or because of disgust with the Manoa enterprise. 

In September, the directors instructed Kelly to sell the Wandell 
and apply the funds toward the payment of the company’s 
ten thousand dollars worth of debts in Venezuela. About the 
end of the month, Fitzgerald resigned as vice-president and filed 
suit in the Supreme Court of Kings County, New York, against 
the company. He claimed that the company had organized no 
colonization or immigration system, had subdued no tribes and 
established no communications, and had submitted no colonial 
administration plans to the Venezuelan government. Fitzgerald 
was afraid that the contract would be revoked for non-compli- 
ance, and, it would appear, wanted to try to keep his grant 
even if the company was eliminated. He soon overcame his 
fears, however, and dropped the suit. Later he claimed that he 
had received the exclusive rights to the asphalt and iron mines 
as a consideration. It seems doubtful that he could receive 
such rights to the disputed asphalt mine, even though he did hold 
a majority of votes with his shares and the proxy powers of the 
Venezuelan stockholders.*® 

Ex-Governor Rodman M. Price of New Jersey was considered 
for the vice-presidency to fill the vacancy created by Fitzgerald’s 
resignation. The new president and treasurer in October were 
Jerome Bradley and Everett Marshall, respectively. The next 
month, the by-laws were changed to permit their alteration at 
any stockholders meeting, and an executive committe was set 
up within the board of directors to expedite action on matters 
as they arose. 

The new administration contacted the man from Boston who 
was formerly affiliated with the company as.a broker for its 
stock, to sell property on the concession at a ten per cent com- 
mission. Another Bostonian signed a contract with the company 
to develop a portion of the grant. Manager Kelly was repri- 
manded for not selling the lumber on hand at the Manoa colony 
as he had been instructed to do, and for his criticism of Manuel 


19 New York Evening Post, February 13, 1896. 
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M. Gallegos, governor of the Federal Territory of the Delta, 
which had been published in a Caracas newspaper. He was 
discharged and instructed to proceed to the company’s New 
York office, bringing with him all company records and accounts 
in his possession. Robert Steven, Manoa’s agent at Port of 
Spain, Trinidad, was informed that Kelly had been discharged, 
and that he was to assume Kelly’s responsibilities, although he 
was criticized for not forwarding a requested voucher sheet.” 


By December, Treasurer Marshall was instructed by Bradley 
and the board to proceed to Venezuela in an attempt to untangle 
Kelly’s affairs. Kelly had sold the Wandell, as the board had 
instructed him to do, to J. P. Scandella. The board had neglected 
to tell him, however, that it had mortgaged the Wandell the 
previous March to Alfred Scully for six thousand dollars, and 
later for four thousand dollars more. Kelly had also sold the 
cedar and balsam logs on hand to an agent of Scully’s. Scully, 
believing that he was foreclosing the mortgage on the ship, paid 
the crew and attempted to take control. After learning the bitter 
truth, he started proceedings in the Venezuelan courts to recover 
his loss, but soon dropped the charges, feeling that the case 
would cost more than the vessel was worth.” 

About this time, George Turnbull, secured a letter of intro- 
duction. to Guzman Blanco, through a friend, from President 
Grover Cleveland. Turnbull went to London to see Guzman 
Blanco, who was there on a diplomatic mission, attempting to 
settle the Venezuelan-British Guiana boundary dispute. Guz- 
man Blanco, believing that Cleveland would have an interest 
in any company that Turnbull might form, thus became involved 
more actively in the boundary matter, rescinded Fitzgerald's 
concession and gave the grant to Turnbull on January 1, 1886. 

Those at Manoa, however, did not receive this bad news for 
some time. It seems that the governor of the territory in Venez- 
uela was supposed to inform the agents there of the change, 
but he was negotiating a cattle transaction with the company, 


20LB II, 283-285, 290, 294, 296, 298, 308-309. 
21 LB II, 315, 325, 330; New York Evening Post, February 10 and 
13, 1896. 
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was fearful that it might not be completed if he told them that 
they had lost their grant. Fitzgerald had suspected that the 
company was falling out of favor with Guzman Blanco, and 
had sent him a letter in September, 1885, listing the company’s 
grievances. He received no reply. The first word of the action 
was a cable from George Wilson in England to William Saf- 
ford in New York, relaying a message he had received from 
Guzman Blanco in April of 1886. Safford and Fitzgerald hap- 
pened to see Turnbull in New York in June, 1886. According 
to Fitzgerald’s sworn testimony, Turnbull offered to sell his inter- 
est and that of his partners, Guzman Blanco and another 
Venezuelan, to Manoa for twenty-five thousand dollars. In 
October of that year, Fitzerald, Turnbull, and Bradley met in 
an office on Broadway. Fitzgerald, again under oath, said that 
since Turnbull was committed to Guzman Blanco and Alfred 
Sully in his venture, there was no room left for anyone else. 
Turnbull denied the truth of these statements, both in and out 
of court.” 

On September 9, 1886, the Supreme Council of Venezuela 
ratified the action taken by Guzman Blanco and revoked Fitz- 
gerald’s contract for non-compliance. The next day, the Council 
approved Turnbull’s concession, and on May 11, 1887, the Ven- 
ezuelan Congress approved both these measures. 

In an attempt to block Turnbull from complying with the 
terms of his grant, especially the six month time limit, Everett 
Marshall, Manoa’s treasurer, brought suit against the Manoa 
Company in the United States Circuit Court of New York in 
the summer of 1887. The gist of the case was that since Turn- 
bull had been an officer in an asphalt company that held a 
concession from Manoa, he should be restrained from accepting 
his Venezuelan grant, since such a move was detrimental to the 
Manoa Company. The effort failed, and Turnbull proceeded 
to develop his grant.®° 

Meanwhile, President Bradley of Manoa was having difficul- 
ties. Almost every steamer brought drafts from Gordon in 


22. New York Evening Post, February 14, 1896. 
23 New York Evening Post, February 13, 1896. 
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Caracas, which, with the exception of two, were returned for 
insufficient funds. These two, both for about four hundred 
dollars, one for police payment and the other for registering 
the bond transaction in Caracas, were paid by Safford with money 
he collected from outstanding debts and which went directly 
toward payment rather than into the company’s treasury. Accord- 
ing to Bradley, the company’s resources from October, 1885, to 
November, 1886, were $5.92 in an account with the Fulton 
Bank in Brooklyn.** 

It would appear from the preceding account the financial 
problems, such as the lack of funds from the attempted sale 
of stocks and bonds, the frequent changes in board members, 
the absconding with stocks and cash by board members, the 
bond fraud or swindle, coupled with the brief time of the actual 
operation that the Manoa Company, Limited, was an example 
of a concern that was organized in the United States but did 
not operate in Latin America. Fitzgerald complained to Gor- 
don that it was “not conditions but complications” *° that 
bothered the company, and that he was only ‘Vice-President of 
the enterprises, and interruptions exist.” ** Yet, surprisingly 
enough, the difficulties were overcome and a great deal was 
accomplished in the delta region by the company. 


Il 


President Antonio Guzman Blanco’s plan for the operations 
of the company simply seems to have been to get the company 
or its employees involved in a border incident with the patrols 
from British Guiana, and thereby eventually bring about the 
intervention of the United States in Venezuela’s behalf while 
also protecting the interests of North American citizens. Fitz- 
gerald, on the other hand, seems to have held the view that the 
main purpose for company’s operations were mainly to make 
as much money as fast as possible. In these schemes, Fitzgerald 
reflected far more imagination, ability, and acumen, possibly 


24 New York Evening Post, December 26, 1895, and February 13, 1896. 
25 LB I, 407-416. 
26 TB II, 220-225. 
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as a result of his engineering training, than he showed business 
sense in the company’s operations in the United States. 

The company attempted to develop gamalote grass as a paper 
pulp, other agricultural products for medicinal and other uses, 
had a successful lumbering enterprise and cattle and sugar plan- 
tations, processed asphalt and clay brick, placed two steamships 
in the area, and sought to mine iron, coal, copper, silver, and 
gold, proposed a railroad and introduced some colonists. 

A large part of the company’s operations were of promotional 
nature designed to lure potential financial backers, manufac- 
turers, promoters, and colonists. Soon after the company’s 
organization, Fitzgerald sent an article to the Sctentific American 
in New York about Manoa’s grant, mentioning Raleigh’s golden 
gates of Guiana and stating that Cubans were developing sugar 
cane at the concession.” Evidently the purpose was to get some 
free publicity, but apparently the article was not published. In 
Venezuela, the company fared a little better publicity wise. 
Lengthy articles appeared in both E/ Siglo and La Opinion 
Nacional in July, 1884, relating the company’s affairs. In fact, 
more notice seems to have been taken of the company in Venez- 
uela than in the United States. In August, 1884, the secretary 
to the governor of Guiana notified the Federal Council of 
Venezuela that the steamship Manoa, with Kelly, George Fitz- 
gerald, and employees aboard, had landed at Pedernales. A 
month later, the acting governor of Guiana certified that a colony 
was being constructed on the southern bank of the great mouth 
of the Orinoco, just twelve days short of the six month time 
limit imposed by the extension of the contract. Manuel M. 
Gallegos, governor of the newly created Federal Territory of the 
Delta, carved out of three other states expressly to encompass 
Manoa’s concession, certified in November of that year that 
another colony had been begun by the company at Pedernales.”* 

Two United States government representatives noticed the 
company’s efforts. William Henderson, the United States con- 
sular agent at Ciudad Bolivar, mentioned the grant in his trade 


27 LB I, 60-61. 
28 LB I, 121-123, 124-128; United States 58th Cong., 2nd sess., Senate 
Document, no. 316, p. 203. 
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report for 1884. He stated that “the territory known as the 
‘Delta’, abounding in precious woods and minerals,” had been 
granted to Fitzgerald, and that he was “presently engaged in 
the exploitation of the riches of the ‘delta’ and its colonization.” 
An American group which knew of Fitzgerald’s activity was the 
United States Commission appointed to study and report on South 
American trading conditions. The commission, in its prelimin- 
ary remarks on Venezuela, said that ‘These extensive concessions 
(to Fitzerald and [Horatio R.} Hamilton) are doubtless a hin- 
drance to the healthful and safe development of these regions.” 
Probably the commission felt that the monopolistic part of these 
grants was detrimental to the growth of the area, not realizing 
that even Fitzgerald and Hamilton would probably not have 
been there without the exclusive privileges attraction, and that 
a monopoly was practically a necessity to the area, rather than a 
liability. In the commission’s interview with E. Croft, a natural- 
ized American engineer and apparently the only one interviewed 
by them who knew anything about Manoa, the commission 
learned that a Mr. Fitz{ gerald} had Sawmills at [Manoa}, where 
there was beautiful lumber, some coal mines, and “A kind of 
colony.” Croft reported further that the rivers rose and over- 
flowed in the rainy season, but at the time it was dry there.*° 
This climatic factor was the reason why Fitzgerald assured one 
man who was interested in Manoa that the “rain will not make 
any difference with our business. The work will be conducted 
in any and all seasons.” He must have had a lot of confidence 
in his boat captains. Even those accustomed to the Orinoco did 
not attempt to navigate it in the rainy season. 


In other promotional moves, company stationery and business 
cards were ordered in New York. A booklet, written by Fitz- 
gerald, which outlined the various possible developments of 
the Manoa concession, was first printed in five hundred and forty 
copies in Brooklyn in the summer of 1884, and later two thou- 


°° The National Archives of the United States, Consular Reports, 
Ciudad Bolivar, January 10, 1885. 

39 United States 49th Cong., 1st sess., House Executive Document no. 
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sand copies were printed in New York in 1885. This latter 
edition, while smaller in size, retained the original copy with 
no changes, but was more complete since it included a transcript 
of the certificate of incorporation and the by-laws of the com- 
pany.’ These two booklets, judging from their contents, seemed 
to be designed more to secure subsidiary company investors than 
interest colonists. The Venezuelan stockholders in the company 
published a brochure of a somewhat similar nature in 1885 to 
interest additional Venezuelan capitalists. V. A. de la Cova, 
while secretary of the company, sent an article from the Port 
of Spain, Trinidad, Gazette to the Scientific Times on Broadway 
in July, 1885, but evidently the article was not reprinted. 

Whether these or other means prompted many potential col- 
onists to inquire about the grant is difficult to ascertain, but at 
least four different individuals wrote, inquiring about coloniza- 
tion posibilities. Replies were sent to persons in Boston, New 
Orleans, and San Antonio. One was promised that “Kelly will 
allow you a choice of land and it is the best in the world,” a 
modest claim indeed, while another was told that ‘‘theré is no 
certain employment for mechanics or other artisans in the area,” 
but that there had been “some white immigration since the 
company began its work.” *° 

Kelly and the younger Fitzgerald cut wood for houses, and 
had about fifty Indians employed in the construction of them. 
A two story, seventy foot rooming house and office building of 
galvanized iron was built, and there were plans for an agri- 
cultural and mechanical bank, evidently to accommodate the 
representatives of Manoa’s sub-contracting companies. In Janu- 
ary, 1885, Guzman Blanco was informed that there were twenty- 
three or twenty-four houses and over a hundred colonists at the 
Manoa Colony. There were plans, too for paving sidewalks 
and macadamizing the roads at the settlement. Possibly asphalt 
from Pedernales would have been used. Some colonists were 
brought in from Trinidad, but they proved to be undesirable. 


*1 Fitzgerald, Report, (Brooklyn: Rodgers and Sherwood, 1884); same 
title (New York: Stevenson G. Marsters, Printers, 1885); LB I, 508, 525. 
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There were plans for the French government to send one thou- 
sand colonists a year, and also for the emigration of Azore and 
Canary Island farmers. Fitzgerald, in an expansive mood at 
one point, was going to have colonization agents in major cities 
all over the world, primarily for Gordon’s grant. At the Peder- 
nales settlement, there were twenty-five small farms for the 
employees of the asphalt works.** Fitzgerald claimed to a friend 
in England, however, that “‘colonists are now flocking to the new 
field of enterprise” *° which probably had about as much reality 
as Raleigh’s Manoa. 


Perhaps some of those Fitzgerald considered to be colonists 
were actually employees of the company. It is difficult to ascer- 
tain how many employees the company had in Venezuela in 
addition to Kelly, George Fitzgerald, and Captain Irelan. The 
information could undoubtedly be found in the payroll book 
of the company, the payroll book for the Wandell, and the cash 
book and journal of the Manoa colony, all of which are recorded 
as having been in the National Archives of the United States 
at one time, but which cannot now be located.** Captain Riche, 
probably the skipper of the Manoa, was possibly a Venezuelan, 
since all correspondence to him was in Spanish. A clerk at the 
Manoa colony, a Manoa employee who served as a guide for 
the subcontracting company’s expedition; as well as a man who 
had half his wages paid to his wife in the United States, could 
all have been English subjects, but were probably American 
citizens. It could be assumed that the crews of the Wandell 
and Manoa were American originally, since both vessels sailed 
from the United States. Roberto Wells, who was a policeman 
or constable for the Manoa Company in the Amacure district, 
was claimed by the British as one of their subjects.*’ Indians 


34 LB I, 92-95, 98, 154-160, 233, 247-265, 372-382, 399-405, 447-484, 
II, 4-9. 

833: 1, 509-513. 

36 The National Archives of the United States, Department of State. 
Requisition Group 76, account no. 138, inventory 35-38, pt. 1. Rms. 17, 
20, 21. Claims. 

87 Case Presented on the part of Her Britannic Majesty to the Tribunal 
of Arbitration. (London: Harrison and Sons, 1899, p. 74. 
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supplied most of the labor in the lumbering enterprise, and at 
least some of the labor force for the asphalt processing. Pos- 
sibly they also tended cattle, and were employed by agricultural 
subcontractors. Since their wages were a four pound salted 
fish and a loaf of cassava bread for fifteen men for a day, 
they were not a great expense to the company.** This seems 
to have been the only attempt to subdue the Indians, a provision 
of one of Fitzgerald’s contract’s clauses. The Cuban sugar cane 
subcontractor brought along his own workers. 

Although the picture is incomplete, several things are known 
about what the Manoa Company actually accomplished, and 
what they planned to do. Fortunes were being made in Cuban 
sugar cane, and Fitzgerald corresponded with a Cuban syndi- 
cate, which also contained some investors from Madrid, about 
leasing one thousand five hundred acres in Barima Island for 
two hundred thousand dollars a year early in Manoa’s history. 
A refinery and houses for the workers were built, and the 
expected three thousand ton per year yield was to be exported, 
duty free, to various Carribean markets.*° The cane raised, 
however, seems to have been an inferior grade. 

Another early agricultural venture was the raising of beef 
cattle. One hundred and sixty thousand head of cattle were 
purchased for one hundred and twenty seven thousand dollars 
from an estate in the Upper Orinoco. Pasturage was found in 
the savannahs along the Aguirre River, and on the Island of 
Tortola in the Orinoco, rich with para grass and supposedly good 
for grazing. One hundred and fifty head were sold and shipped 
to Margarita Island, and another six year contract called for 
the purchase of two hundred head a year. Since there were 
about eight million head of cattle in the Orinoco area at the 
time, it would seem that the market was over, supplied. There 
were also plans to sell one hundred thousand dollars worth of 
goatskins a year, and, although the company actually had some 
goats, the dream of selling them never materialized. 


88 Documents and Correspondence relating to the Question of the 
Boundary Between British Guiana and Venezuela (London: Harrison 
and Sons, 1896) p. 332. 

39 LB I, 10-14, 16, 77-79; New York Evening Post, February 10, 1896. 
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The attempted processing of gamalote grass was another 
agricultural enterprise. This grass had a high cordage content 
and the paper made from it was to be used for bank notes and 
parchment because it produced a high quality and high priced 
linen type of paper. The first shipment of grass from Venezuela 
to Brooklyn was delayed when the ship failed to sail, and when 
it did, a package literally missed the boat. One of the ton 
packages, valued at twenty five dollars, was not on board. 
Edward M. Atkinson, a major stockholder in Manoa, tried to 
interest a cousin, who was employed by a paper mill in Vermont, 
in processing some gamalote pulp. This was done, but the 
mill in Massachusetts that did the work burned, destroying the 
results. Despite these failures, Manoa continued to pursue 
the development of gamalote pulp. George Wilson tried to get 
a Boston firm to run tests on a couple of bales because they 
were treating a similar process for an Anglo-French firm, but 
the Boston concern was not interested in gamalote. Atkinson 
solicited a paper mill near Philadelphia to test a one hundred 
bale for some Connecticut paper manufacturers, but the bale 
had gotten wet on the trip from Trinidad and had a “‘mouldy 
appearance”, probably decreasing its value for testing purposes. 
Contracts with a Venezuelan and an Italian company for the 
purpose of exporting gamalote were considered but evidently 
not completed. Fitzgerald had visualized the day when forty 
thousand tons a year would be processed at a profit of thirty 
dollars a ton. Fate intervened on at least three different occa- 
sions to practically stop gamalote precessing before it ever 
started.*° That it would have been feasible, if it could have 
been processed is supported by the use of a swamp grass as a 
paper pulp by the Tallahassee Democrat for one of its editions, 
and by the University of South Dakota experiments with straw 
as a paper pulp.** 

Manoa negotiated with a Venezuelan company, a French 
company, and Carlos Engelke, one of Manoa’s Venezuelan 


40 LB J, 111-112, 138, 310-313, 382, 444, 464, 473-476, 527, 555-557, 
576-578, 589-592. 

*1 Author’s personal correspondence with the editor of the Tallahassee 
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stockholders, to lease the rights for the development of hemp. 
The Venezuelan government, however, granted hemp raising 
privileges to a different Venezuelan company, a second French 
company, and another Venezuelan in Manoa’s territory. Fitz- 
gerald tried to interest F. E. Townsend, an American approached 
to invest in Manoa enterprises on several other occasions, and 
another American as well, to finance the development of pita 
fibre, used in bagging, halters, and hammocks. Another Amer- 
ican was informed of the profits to be had in the tonka bean 
industry. C. H. Lynch, from Long Island, who had his launch 
financed for him by Dr. Atkinson, collected tonka beans and pita 
fibres at the concession on a subcontract, percentage of profits 
arrangement. Manoa planned to eventually invest one million 
dollars of its own money in fifteen or twenty haciendas for 
growing cocoa, two hundred and fifty thousand dollars in raising 
nutmeg and ginger, and two hundred thousand dollars in pro- 
ducing sarsaparilla, one of the items on which there was a tax, 
and fruit. Fiztgerald also advised Gordon to spend two hundred 
and twenty-five thousand dollars in developing fruit on his con- 
cession. Possibly the fruit was to be the ‘‘culture of the vine” 
that Fitzgerald mentioned in his booklet. Evidently plans were 
not even made for the coffee and rubber he mentioned among 
his twenty different enterprises. Under Bradley's administration, 
negotiations were in progress with London and Manchester in- 
vestors for a three hundred thousand dollar lease for property 
to construct a cotton cloth mill. Whether it was the intent to 
raise the cotton on the concession is not clear.* 


Lumbering was one of the company’s most successful busi- 
nesses. The company set up several sawmills. There were 
lumbering operations at the two settlements, Manoa and Peder- 
nales, and at least plans for mills on the Amacure and Corosima 
Rivers and Barima Island. The establishment of these last three 
were thwarted by British interference, so the extent of the activi- 
ties in these locations is not certain. There were plans to sell 
black mahogany rail ties to companies in England and France 


421B I, 192-203, 247-265, 447-484, 453-461; II, 25-27, 192-197, 
223-224, 321-322, 336-342. 
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at a forty cent profit per tie. Fitzgerald was aware that lumber- 
ing interests in British Guiana were selling pulp logs in Italy, 
and planned to enter competitively into this market. The com- 
pany also had plans to sell five or six million board feet in 
Honduras. Manuel Cadenas, Venezuelan treasurer in 1859, 
wanted a twenty year lumbering lease at two thousand dollars 
a year. Richard B. Parker, Manoa’s Boston stockbroker, was to 
pay two dollars per thousand board feet for what he cut; 
another American was to pay five dollars per hundred board 
feet; while a third inquired about leasing several thousand acres 
for lumbering purposes. Alfred Sully, who was also involved 
in Manoa’s asphalt, wanted lumber rights for thirty years, and 
another American purchased one of the company’s saw mills 
and a tug, possibly the Manoa, for thirty seven thousand dollars 
in May, 1885. He wanted to cut cedar for cigar boxes. The 
company must have kept at least one saw mill for its own use. 
Kelly sold one hundred thousand board feet of cedar and balsam 
logs from the Pedernales station in Ciudad Bolivar the next 
month, and sold the same amount again a few month later. 
These latter three transactions came at a time when the company 
was in dire financial straits, and probably none of these sales 
brought as much as they might have under normal conditions. 
The income from the company’s sale of lumber cut at its mills, 
plus the percentage paid to Manoa for lumber exports by its 
leases, and the considerations paid for the long term, exclusive 
leases, constituted one of the major sources of profits for the 
company in Venezuela. 

The Manoa Company was also involved in transportation. 
The thousand ton, one hundred and thirty-five foot by thirty-four 
foot Wandell, purchased in New York in the spring of 1884, 
had to be refitted with a new boiler and propeller before it 
could be sent to Venezuela in late July, thus delaying the start 
of the company’s operations there. Fitzgerald said that it was 
“full of the Devil”, but that it would arrive on August 1, 
“without some fault.” The overhauled Wandel/ took on coal 
and water at St. Thomas Island and proceeded to Venezuela 
with no difficulty on its test run. Possibly Captain Irelan used 
the company flag during part of the voyage—a Venezuelan flag 
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with a white stallion superimposed over the stars. A four hun- 
dred ton tug, re-named the Manoa, was also purchased and 
preceded the Wandell to the company’s property. Both appear 
to have been used in the lumbering and asphalt operations, and 
possibly the Manoa was employed on exploring expeditions. The 
company borrowed money to have cattle barges built to their 
specifications by a Brooklyn firm, but work on them was never 
begun. Manoa tried to secure direct shipping privileges from 
New York to the colony from the Venezuelan government for 
one of its subcontractors. The effort was unsuccessful because 
of the monopolies that had been granted to the Red ‘D’ line 
and Elisha Lee. Fitzgerald bragged to Bowman that Boulton’s 
men had been unable to “bottle him up”, but possibly they 
took the word of the consular agent’s report in Caracas that 
the grant would prove to be ineffectual,** and did not try to 
stop him. 


Another proposed transportation development was a one hun- 
dred and ten mile railroad, which was to run over the company’s 
property to the gold fields, evidently in Gordon’s concession, and 
was to be built by a subcontracting company. Two railroad char- 


ters were passed by the Venezuelan Congress on May 23, 1885, 
and were ratified by the Executive Council the next day. At 
least one and possibly both of these charters, issued to Fitzger- 
ald, were for the lessee’s line. Fitzgerald sold the rights 
to them for eighteen thousand dollars. The road experienced 
difficulty because an English line further up the Orinoco had 
conflicting rights, but its contract had been revoked for non- 
compliance with the terms of its concession. Joaquin Crespo, 
acting president dictator and minor Manoa stockholder, saw no 
way to favor Manoa in the matter, especially when he discovered 
that Guzman Blanco had wanted the rail grant to be made to a 
French concern, rather than Manoa. It was at this time that 
Crespo wanted Gordon to visit Fitzgerald in the United States 
on an urgent mission, but continuing correspondence to Gordon 
indicates that he did not make the trip. Gordon did report 


*8 LB II, 64-71; Documents and Correspondence relating to the Boun- 
dary between British Guiana and Venezuela, pp. 314-315. 
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that Crespo ‘‘must strengthen his hand as much as possible as 
he is pledged to sustain us.” Bonds to finance the railroad 
were sold in England by the Bank of London, but Venezuelan 
laws concerning the approval and authorization of such trans- 
actions were incomplete. Fitzgerald, therefore, in an attempt to 
expedite matters, sent Venezuelan officials the organizational 
plans of the Credit Mobilier, and copies of American laws per- 
taining to the guarantees pledged on the bonds of the Pacific 
Railroad. Because of the inability to resolve the conflict with 
the defunct English line, the American syndicate decided not 
to build, but the English investors refused to allow this, and the 
engineers continued their surveys. Possibly the reason why the 
Manoa stockholders voted down the syndicate’s proposed lease, 
after an entire summer’s consideration of the project, and at 
a time when Manoa could not afford to overlook the income 
from the lease and probably rail ties sale, was to permit the 
syndicate to abandon the project in spite of demands from Brit- 
ish investors. Such would seem to have been the case, when, 
in 1886, the bond returns were reduced from seven to two per 
cent. Little wonder, then, that when a Pittsburgh man inquired 
about mining gold, he was advised to consider colonization 
instead.** 

Another move concerning transportation was the road which 
Fitzgerald proposed to Gordon. The road, possibly using Ped- 
ernales asphalt, was to connect Gordon’s colony with Fitzgerald’s. 
The reason for this difficult and expensive route, rather than 
taking advantage of the easier and less costly water transpor- 
tation afforded by the rivers, was that the waterways in Gordon’s 
grant drained into the Essiquibo River. Fitzgerald thought that 
it would be better to have the settlement at Manoa, or even 
Ciudad Bolivar, as the center for Cayuni-Essiquibo, as Gordon's 
grant was called, rather than Demerara, the capital of British 
Guiana. 

The railroad had been necessary as a means for extracting 
gold, and had little or no other purpose. Easier access to the 
asphaltum lake on Pedernales encouraged exportation of the 


44LB I, 345-353; II 144-146, 152-153, 156-161, 189-190, 383. 
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product. Fitzgerald claimed in his booklet that the only cost 
was loading, that Manoa had an unlimited supply which could 
fill all world markets, and that a company official, attached to 
the customs house of the port, could sign out shipments, speed- 
ing transportation. This was one of the two customs houses 
which the country built in accordance with a provision in the 
contract. 


Probably the purpose of the inclusion of the Island of Peder- 
nales was Fitzgerald’s previous interest in the hydro-carbon. 
When the company first sought to take advantage of the deposit, 
it was discovered that it had also been leased to Horatio R. 
Hamilton and George B. Phillips for their New York and 
Bermudez asphalt company. Manoa and Gordon persuaded 
Crespo to use his good offices to revoke Hamilton’s claim. The 
United States Commission in 1907 and 1908 that was examining 
wrongs done to American citizens in Venezuela could not dis- 
cover why Hamilton’s grant had been rescinded. When the 
issue was finally settled to Manoa’s advantage in the fall of 
1884, barrels, stills, two boilers, a large tank, and fire brick, 
necessary to process the liquid, were ordered. Evidently Manoa’s 
own fire brick manufacturing was not yet in operation. Two 
thousand barrels of asphalt were sold, and there were orders 
for at least sixteen thousand barrels more. Two different people 
in Philadelphia, one in Washington, and one in Trenton, were 
among the purchasers. Later in the company’s history, about 
the time its contract was revoked, negotiations were under way 
to sell asphalt to a concern in Berlin, Germany. Manuel Cadenas, 
the former Venezuelan treasurer who had been interested in 
Manoa’s lumber, evidently refined a few barrels himself in La 
Guaira. The asphalt processing plant was burned in the fall of 
1885, either by insurgents, for the insurance, or accidentally, as 
was claimed. Previous mention has been made of Manoa’s 
entanglement with two of its leasees—Stone’s and Turnbull’s 
International Asphalt Company and Scully’s Asphalt Company 
of Pedernales—over the asphalt deposit, which was finally settled 
out of court in November, 1885. Manoa was to receive fifty 
per cent of Scully’s stock.** 
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In other mineral developments, silver, zinc, and copper ores 
were all analyzed for their content and found to be of too poor 
a grade to process, but not before Scully had been willing to 
invest twelve thousand dollars and Stone twenty thousand dol- 
lars in refining copper. Coal was found on Gordon’s concession 
and plans were made to export it to Europe. There were also 
negotiations for establishing a United States naval coaling station 
at a large harbor, Curenaro, on Gordon’s grant. Although never 
completed, possibly because the coal was of an inferior grade, 
terms were at least discussed, and an American company was 
approached to consider providing oil at the harbor. Use was 
made of the kaolin clay found on Manoa’s property for the 
manufacture of fire brick. At least a million brick were sold 
to a Honduras firm in 1884 and 1885, with plans calling for 
the sale of six to eight million brick a year for a ten year period, 
another profitable way of extracting wealth from the region. 
Late in the company’s history, a contract was drawn up between 
Fitzgerald and Manoa to mine, smelt and export iron ore from 
the deposit which his son had discovered. There was not time, 
however, to get these operations under way. 

Twenty years later, it was claimed that the company actually 
spent sixty thousand dollars on its various enterprises in Venez- 
uela, of which forty thousand dollars worth could be accounted 
for at that late date.*° No mention is made of how much profit 
resulted from this expenditure. 


Ill 


Venezuela's practice in honoring the concessions which the 
government made was to pursue the path that was most advan- 
tageous to the country and not necessarily that which adhered 
to contractual obligations. This practice is revealed in the grants 
made by the government concerning the various resources which 
were supposed to have been the exclusive property of Manoa. 
A more pointed example of this type of action was the company’s 


45 7B I, 327-330, 335, 369, 419, 433-461, 477-484, 520-522, 524, 
542-546, 589-591, 579-580; II, 32, 62, 295, 355; Baxter, Deposition, 
p: 22. 

*© Baxter, Deposition, p. 12. 
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experience in losing its concession to George Turnbull. A 
friend secured a letter of introduction for him from President 
Grover Cleveland to General Guzman Blanco. Knowing some- 
thing of the company’s operations because of his association 
with the asphalt company which was a subcontractor of Manoa’s, 
Turnbull probably pointed out to Guzman Blanco the inadequate 
compliance by Manoa with the terms of Fitzgerald’s contract, 
and promised that he would assure better conformity with the 
provisions. Possibly Guzmaén Blanco assumed that President 
Cleveland would have a part in any Turnbull enterprise, and 
felt that Turnbull would advance the boundary issue, especially 
bringing out American intervention, more satisfactorily than 
Fitzgerald. 

Turnbull, who lacked sufficient funds the previous year to 
start his own asphalt company but rather sought out Stone for 
financial backing, tried to interest backers in London in his 
grant. Whether he was successful, or had American, Venezuelan, 
or French backers, or some combination of these possibilities, is 
not certain. It would seem unlikely that he would have the 
necessary financial resources himself in the short space of one 
year, yet when he later presented his claims to the protocol com- 
mission, it was as an individual and not as a representative of 
a company. 

Nevertheless, to comply with the terms of his contract, one 
hundred and twenty colonists entered the concession in July, 
1887. In October, the governor of the Federal Territory of the 
Delta filed a petition requesting that the government give Turn- 
bull the title to the Imateca iron mine. Evidently, Fitzgerald 
had not taken this precaution in regard to the iron, asphalt, or 
other mines. Turnbull spent one hundred and sixty thousand 
dollars in constructing a tramway, six miles of tunnels and 
galleries, in purchasing and operating a launch, and in employ- 
ing sixty workers, two-thirds of whom were foreign, in the mine. 
Three thousand tons of obligate, or magnetic specular hematite, 
a very high grade iron ore, were mined and exported. The iron 
content was between sixty-seven and seventy per cent and the mine 
was reasonably close to steamship transportation on the Corosima 
River, and only fifty miles from the great mouth of the Orinoco.‘ 
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It appears that Turnbull’s alleged connection with Alfred 
Sully was true, so that Sully might have continued his asphalt 
operations, and possibly other old Manoa subcontractors as 
well, if Turnbull continued to lease the rights to them. Turn- 
bull sold the asphalt rights in 1887, however, to the National 
Stockholders Company of Venezuela for three hundred and 
seventy five thousand dollars. The company also took the pre- 
caution of purchasing the mining rights from the Venezuelan 
government, and five hundred acres of national land which sur- 
rounded the lake. The company was commercially profitable, 
and had a daily shipping capacity of sixteen tons. Most of the 
product was exported to Trinidad, but the members of the com- 
pany could not agree among themselves and the venture failed. 
Possibly Turnbull then leased the area to a Mr. Graham from 
Trinidad, who was searching for oil. Graham drilled four wells, 
three of which produced natural gas and the fourth oil with 
too high an asphalt content to be profitably refined, and aban- 
doned his venture.“ 

Turnbull, then, appears to have been kept from excessive 
diversification because of limited means. He evidently concen- 
trated on the development of iron ore and colonization and left 
the other natural resources to those who wished to buy or lease 
them. Toward the end of his concession’s term, he even leased 
the Imateca iron mine to the Orinoco Iron Syndicate, Limited, 
an English concern. 

After learning that its concession had been revoked in April, 
1886, the Manoa Company, with the exception of the desperate 
move in the litigation it instituted in Everett Marshall versus 
the Manoa Company in the summer of 1887, seems to have made 
no attempt to recover its property. Fitzgerald was advised by 
some of the Venezuelan stockholders that any effort to have 
the company’s grant restored would be inadvisable. In March, 
1888, Guzman Blanco asked Fitzgerald to go to London to see 


47 World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago. The United States of 
Venezuela in 1893. (New York: Caxton Press, 1893), p. 62. 

48 Oscas Messerly, Sun Oil Company report, 1919; C. O. Fritts, Creole 
Oil Corporation report, 1941. Messerly tells of animals being stuck 
fast in the sun-heated asphaltum lake. 
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him, but Fitzgerald refused, probably because of the advice of 
the Venezuelan stockholders. Had he done so, the history of 
the Manoa Company might have been quite different. Guzman 
Blanco returned to Venezuela as president-dictator, but while 
again in France in 1888, a revolt occurred in Venezuela and he 
was ousted from office. This might seem to be the end of the 
Manoa Company, but the civilian junta which took control of 
the Venezuelan government was headed by General Joaquin 
Crespo, who had been a minor stockholder in the company and 
who had favored Manoa as much as possible while he had been 
temporarily in office as provisional president. A part of the 
program of the new administration was a re-appraisal of the 
hundreds of concessions which had been made in an attempt 
to correct the more disreputable situations. 

There was a feeling in the new regime that Fitzgerald had 
been wronged. In the United States, a new group of financial 
backers, headed by Donald Grant of Faribault, Minnesota, be- 
came interested in acquiring the Manoa concession. In the spring 
of 1895, Grant, his son Samuel and their attorney together with 
John A. Bowman, who was again president of Manoa, and 
Fitzgerald’s attorney, James A. Radcliffe of New York, went 
to Venezuela with the hope of re-securing the grant for Manoa. 
Their purpose was accomplished. An executive resolution of 
June 18, 1895, rescinded Turnbull’s concession and reactivated 
Fitzgerald’s grant. As a consequence, the Orinoco Company was 
formed in Seattle, Washington, on September 12 of that year. 
Grant, Bowman, and William Safford, New York attorney, were 
among those in the organization. For some reason—more favor- 
able corporation laws or location—this company was abandoned 
and another Orinoco Company was organized in Hudson, Wis- 
consin, the next month. Both companies were chartered for 
capital assets of twenty-five million dollars. Manoa shareholders 
in Brooklyn were informed that they might exchange their stock 
certificates for equal amounts of Orinoco Company (presumably 
Wisconsin) shares. Donald Grant, the Faribault financier, was 
president; William Safford of the Manoa Company was vice- 
president; Amos Bowman of St. Paul and Moses E. Clapp, 
attorney-general of Minnesota, were among the directors. The 
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plan of the new company, apparently, was to take Manoa out 
of receivership by absorbing it into the newly organized company. 
The old Manoa policy of leasing out parts of the concession 
was to be continued. 


These plans were complicated by Alexander Robinson, who 
had paid the debt to Franklin Bank Note Company for the 
unpaid printing bill. As a result, Robinson had a claim of 
$1,647.88 against the Manoa Company—the bill plus the accumu- 
lated interest. He was going to begin legal proceedings against 
Manoa to satisfy the debt, but Fitzgerald and Safford heard of 
the plan and encouraged Randolf Stunkney, a minor Manoa 
creditor, to institute proceedings first. This was done in Feb- 
ruary, 1896, in the Kings County, New York, Superior Court. 
Robinson claimed three hundred and seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars in damages, but was awarded ninety-five thousand dollars 
in November of that year. Manoa was also declared bankrupt 
as a result of the legal confusion, and the judge ordered the 
concession to be auctioned in the court corridor. Radcliffe, Fitz- 
gerald’s attorney, conducted the sale, and a single bid of five 
hundred dollars was made by Safford and George N. Baxter, 
sometime mayor of Faribault, Minnesota, and a neighbor and 
another attorney of Grant’s.*® 


Baxter was the president of the Orinoco Company, Limited, 
which had been organized in La Crosse, Wisconsin, in October, 
1896. Since the investors of the Orinoco Company and the 
Orinoco Company, Limited, were the same group, they must have 
realized that because of Robinson’s impending action, the result 
of the creditor’s case would be to change Manoa’s status from 
receivership to bankruptcy. Since the Orinoco Company had 
already become affiliated with Manoa, it was probably necessary 
to organize a new firm to secure the concession. 

General Crespo had decreed another executive order, following 


*9 United States 58th Cong., 2nd sess., Senate Document no. 317, p. 
477; New York Times, December 12, 1897, September 9, 1899; The 
National Archives of the United States, Executive and Judicial Division, 
Record Group No. 21, United States District Court for the District of 
Columbia. Case 55474, Law docket Vol. 59, p. 437, Minutes, Vol. 57, 
p. 362, case papers. Hereinafter cited D. C. Court. 
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his conference with the Orinoco group, which resulted in the 
first executive order to affect the company, that of June, 1895. 
The second was handed down a month later, after the party 
had already left for the United States to organize their operations. 
The executive decree of July, 1895, then, was news to the entre- 
preueurs, and possibly had to be issued by Crespo after consult- 
ing with other Venezuelan officials, and against his will. It 
decreed that the Imateca iron mine and the Pedernales asphaltum 
lake, part of Fitzgerald’s grant, would not be part of the Orinoco 
concession. They were to have been reserved for Turnbull and 
his leasees. By December, 1896, this position was reversed, and 
they were adjudged to be Fitzgerald’s, who in turn immediately 
sold them to the Orinoco Company, Limited, for eighteen thou- 
sand dollars. The Orinoco Company, Limited, was capitalized 
at thirty million dollars, and its subsidiary, the Orinoco Iron 
Company of West Virginia, was capitalized at five million dol- 
lars. James E. York, an Englishman living in New York, was 
the subsidiary’s president, and Benoni Lockwood, Jr., was its 
secretary-treasurer.”° 


The same day the creditor's case was presented in New York 
against the Manoa Company, February 14, 1896, the Orinoco 
Company's preparations for an exploratory expedition to the 
concession were completed. A group which included an orni- 
thologist-entomologist and a botanist, both from the University 
of Minnesota, along with engineers, carpenters, an interpreter, 
and a blacksmith, left for the grant by steamship. A camp, 
Santa Catalina, was established and in April, 1896 a brig arrived 
at the settlement with machinery and supplies for the mining 
operations. Two other ships, La Isabel and The Faribault, were 
sent carrying men and supplies, one of which, incidentally, 
included a naturalist from Columbia University in New York. 
By June, 1896, two hundred and fifty employees of the company 


8° New York Times, November 29, 1896; Author's personal corres- 
pondence with the West Virginia Department of State, July, 1953. 
were in Venezuela. Plans called for the development of balata 
or paragua milk, an agricultural product, gold, an the hematite 
iron ore deposit. Seven hundred tons of iron ore were exported 
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from the deposit to Baltimore in 1901. A narrow gauge railroad, 
one kilometer in length, was built between the asphaltum lake 
and the wharf. Operations were suspended because of the un- 
healthy location due to proximity to a swamp. Asphalt operations 
were then apparently leased out to the German Orinoco Asphalt 
Company, which began to do preliminary survey work. A thir- 
ty-five mile railroad from Santa Catalina to the mining district 
was proposed, and shipping was to be handled by Ellis Grell’s 
Orinoco Trading and Navigation Company, backed by an Amer- 
ican and English syndicate.** Evidently, the work force stayed 
on after the change was made from the Orinoco Company 
auspices to the Orinoco Company, Limited, control. 

Meanwhile, George Turnbull, before his concession had been 
rescinded, had begun negotiations with a syndicate in London 
for the leasing of his iron mine. These plans were completed, 
and the Orinoco Iron Syndicate, Limited, was organized in 
London in September, 1895. Two months later, the syndicate 
sent the brig New Day, loaded with mining machinery, to Venez- 
uela. When it arrived in January, 1896, the brig and equipment 
were seized by a customs official at Ciudad Bolivar for non-pay- 
ment of import duties. Benoni Lockwood, Jr., secretary-treasurer 
of the Orinoco Iron Company, the Orinoco Company Limited's 
subsidiary, went to Venezuela where he bought the New Day 
and its equipment which was being sold at the direction of a 
Venezuelan court order, for one hundred and twenty thousand 
bolivares in November, 1898. Ten days later, Lockwood sold 
the brig and machinery to the Orinoco Company, Limited, 
for $23,026. 

Turnbull next instituted legal proceedings in the Venezuelan 
court of cassation against the customs official and Lockwood. 
The case against the customs official was dropped because he 
had been carrying out the instructions of the government. Evi- 


°1 Faribault Republican, January 11, 1899; “A Case History of the 
Quiriquire Field in Eastern Venezuela”, Bulletin of the American Asso- 
ciation of Petroleum Geologists, June, 1951, p. 273; R. A. Liddle, The 
Geology of Venezuela, (New York: 1946), pp. 20, 595; “Cerro Boli- 
var—U. S. Steel’s New Iron Ore Bonanza”, Engineering and Mining 
Journal, August, 1950, p. 75. 
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dently, the result of the case was that the ship and machinery 
reverted to the English syndicate, and the Orinoco Company, 
Limited, suffered the loss. A case was also brought against the 
Orinoco Company, Limited, by the National Stockholders Com- 
pany, the purchasers of Turnbull’s asphalt mining rights, be- 
cause the Orinoco Company, Limited, was attempting to process 
asphaltum from the lake on Pedernales Island. The Venezuelan 
Congress finally appointed a special commission in an attempt 
to untangle the confusion and, probably, to clear their nation’s 
court dockets of cases relating to the Manoa Company and its 
successors. 

Fate dealt a blow to the stability of the Venezuelan govern- 
ment and also to the fortunes of the Orinoco Company, Limited, 
with the death of President Joaquin Crespo on the field of 
battle in 1898. Following his demise, various caudillos instituted 
uprisings in all parts of Venezuela, but no one of them seemed 
sufficiently strong or capable of taking over the country. These 
insurrections inflicted damage on businesses owned by foreigners 
who had entered Venezuelan trade by means of the concessions. 
Cipriano Castro, who fought his way to power in 1899, desired 
the expulsion of all foreigners from the country, and as a means 
toward this end, refused to consider claims of any foreigners 
against the government. In an attempt to protect the interests 
of their citizens who were involved, Great Britain, Germany, 
and Italy sent their warships to Venezuela. Their navies were 
engaged in bombardments and blockades, which served to in- 
crease the number of issues to be settled. Castro, for survival, 
appealed to the United States, which proposed international 
arbitration to consider claims for settlement. Among the claims 
presented by the United States were those of George Turnbull, 
the Manoa Company, Limited, and the Orinoco Company, 
Limited. 

Turnbull asked for five hundred thousand dollars for the 
expense he incurred in the case against Lockwood. Since his 
concession had been revoked by the executive order in 1895, 
and because his grant was adjudged to be illegal since it con- 
flicted with Fitzgerald’s exclusive rights, of which Turnbull was 
aware, the claim was disallowed. The Manoa Company re- 
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quested two million dollars for the damages suffered since 1884, 
and for the time lost during the nine years of Turnbull's opera- 
tions. The claim was disallowed, because the Manoa stockholders 
had relinquished their concession in its auction sale at court 
order. The Orinoco Company, Limited, asked for one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand dollars because of the wrecking of 
the Faribault and for other reasons, and was awarded twenty- 
six thousand dollars—$23,026 for the loss incurred by the trans- 
ference of the New Day and its equipment, and the rest for 
the accumulated interest, computed at three per cent per year.” 


It would appear that this anti-climax was the end of the 
Manoa Company. The contract, however, had assumed that 
there would be successors, and the Orinoco Company, Limited, 
sold its-interest to the Exploration Syndicate of New York in 
1899. This organization and the Faribault-Orinoco Corporation 
of New York seem to have gone together to form the Orinoco 
Corporation. The corporation promoted colonization, and tried 
to develop iron and agriculture. Approximately seventy thou- 
sand tons of ore were shipped from Santa Catalina, where the 
deposit was supposed to have been two and half miles by a 
mile and a half in square area, and six hundred feet high, with 
unknown amounts of ore beneath the surface. It was estimated 
that there were two billion tons of ore in the deposit. The 
mining subsidiary of the Orinoco Corporation, headed by Fred- 
rick G. Corning of New York, gave up the highly successful 
venture because of excessive government interference and turned 
the enterprise over to the Canadian-Venezuelan Ore Company.” 
The corporation leased its timber rights to a group from 
Massachusetts, who chartered their company in Maine. The cor- 
poration continued to lease the asphalt rights to the German 
firm with which the Orinoco Company, Limited, had negotiated 
and, when they gave up the business as unprofitable, a New 
York concern was approached. The Venezuelan government 
made four new grants which conflicted with the development 


52 United States 58th Cong., 2nd sess., Senate Document no. 316, pp. 
237, 243, 246. 
53 New York Times, December 12, 1897. 
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of the natural resources located within the corporation’s con- 
cession, the ship which the corporation placed in the area was 
destroyed, and Turnbull’s lawyer in the Lockwood trial started 
legal proceedings against the corporation over the iron rights.” 
With the settlement of the mixed claims arbitrations of 1903, 
the corporation’s boundaries were adjusted following the United 
States’ arbitration of the Venezuelan-British Guiana boundary 
dispute.” 

George N. Baxter, who evidently was the president of the 
Orinoco Corporation appealed to the United States Department 
of State about the four conflicting grants. His appeal, and pos- 
sibly the good offices of Moses E. Clapp, then United States 
Senator from Minnesota, may have a part of the reason why 
President Cleveland, acting on a Senate resolution, instructed 
the Secretary of State to draw up a new set of claims on behalf 
of the Orinoco Corporation, together with three other American 
companies and an American citizen, to be presented to the 
Venezuelan government. 


The Orinoco Corporation requested one million, seven hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars in the arbitrations of 1909, and 
was awarded three hundred and eighty-five thousand dollars, 
to be awarded in eight yearly installments of $48,125 each. 

George Edward Fitzgerald, son of the original concessionaire, 
hoped to get a part of this sum, feeling that the Orinoco 
Corporation’s claim had been based on his father’s grant. 
Toward this end, he engaged Henry Haywood Glassie, an attor- 
ney in Washington, District of Columbia, to present his case 
in the United States Superior Court there, in the summer of 
1913.7 The action, however, was quashed. The opinion was 
that the executive order of June, 1895 was a new concession, 
recognizing no predecessors. This was the final gasp of the 
Manoa Company, Limited. 


54Rudolfo Dolge, Protesta de The Orinoco Corporation (Caracas: 
Tipografia de Romulo A. Garcia, 1907), pp. 22-23. 

55 United States 60th Cong., 1st sess., Senate Document no. 413 (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1908), pp. 45, 47-48. 

56 United States 61st Cong., 1st sess., Senate Document no. 13 (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1909), pp. 1-2. 
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Conclusions. Who, then, benefited from the existence of the 
Manoa Company, or did anyone really profit at all? The answer 
lies in the present. Today, the Venezuelan government can 
rely on the vast wealth of experience that it has had as a nation 
in dealing with companies such as Manoa. Companies, although 
no longer operating under the old Fitzgerald contract, are suc- 
cessors to Manoa, in spirit at least, as they presently are engaged 
in developing some of the very same natural resources that 
intrigued the old Manoa-ites in the Orinoco Delta Region. 


57 The University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. The Southern His- 
torical Collection. The Henry Haywood Glassie Papers, Account No. 
2749. No. 7, pp. 6, 103, 121, 130, 180, 194, 269, 394, 420, 422, 425. 





Land Tenure and Social 


Organization: 


An Ethnohistorical Study from 
the Bolivian Oriente 


By Dwight B. Heath* 


In a predominantly agricultural economy, the distribution of 
wealth is determined largely by control over land, and power 
and prestige usually accrue to wealthy landowners. An historical 
review reflects the homeostatic integration of patterns of land 
tenure with changing patterns of social organization in the 
Bolivian Oriente. From such a case history there emerge some 
generalizations concerning the nature of property rights in land 
as a socio-cultural institution. 

Our data derive from an intensive ethnographic study of the 
Camba.* The Camba are a mestizo people, descendants of 
colonial Spaniards and local Indians, whose physical and cul- 
tural characteristics reflect both sides of their ancestry. Num- 
bering about 80,000, the Camba occupy an area of alternating 
jungle and prairie which stretches north from the city of Santa 
Cruz in eastern Bolivia. Enormous distances and natural bar- 
riers effectively isolated them from any regular contact with 
other centers of population until a decade ago. There have 


* The author is Instructor in Anthropology at Brown University. 

1 This paper originally constituted a portion of a doctoral dissertation 
submitted in 1959 to the Department of Anthropology, Yale University, 
and is presented here with only minor revisions. Data were collected in 
Bolivia from June 1956 through August 1957, during the author’s tenure 
of a research fellowship awarded by the Henry L. and Grace Doherty 
Charitable Foundation, Inc. Fellowships granted by the Social Science 
Research Council and by the Graduate School of Yale University pro- 
vided partial support during completion of the dissertation. 
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been few changes in modes of land tenure in the Camba region, 
but a brief functional analysis of each of these illustrates the 
intimate relation which obtains between social organization and 
property rights in land. 


The Aboriginal Period. The several Indian tribes who occu- 
pied the Santa Cruz area in prehistoric times based their sub- 
sistence on hunting and gathering, occasionally supplemented 
by primitive agriculture. We have no specific reports, but early 
conceptions of real property may well have been similar to 
those of the nearby present-day Siriono who wander in small 
autonomous bands as did the aboriginal inhabitants. Among 
the Siriono, a garden plot belongs to whoever cleared and planted 
it, while hunting grounds, fishing sites, calabash trees, and stands 
of arrow reeds are regarded as public property. The Chiquitano, 
Chiriguano, Guarayi, Tapieté, and others who displaced the 
aboriginal Chané were semi-nomadic groups with cultures cor- 
responding approximately to the generic “Amazon” or “Tropical 
Forest” types. Most of them lived in small villages where 
slash-and-burn farming gained popularity. They had no domes- 
ticated animals and such desultory agriculture was precarious, 
so hunting and gathering remained important supplementary 
economic activities. We know of the Chiriguano and some 
related tribes that they held land in tribal commonality with 
a village chieftain having rights of eminent domain. There 
are no data which would lead us to believe that other groups 
had significantly different customs. 


The Colonial Period. Colonization progressed slowly through- 
out the Bolivian Oriente, and even today remains incomplete.’ 
Beginning in 1522, a series of exploratory expeditions crossed 
the area from the east, and those who survived returned to the 
east. Spanish and Portuguese soldiers of fortune bent on finding 
the legendary El Dorado had no designs on the unspectacular 


2 The lowland plain of eastern Bolivia has long been viewed as a poten- 


tially rich frontier which lacked only population (see, for example, Isaiah 
Bowman, The Pioneer Fringe (New York: American Geographical So- 
ciety, 1931). In 1959, the population density of the Department of 
Santa Cruz remains below 2.0 per square mile. 
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Indians whom they found scattered across the pampas and through 
the jungle. Military conquest of what is now the Camba region 
was not even attempted until 1557, when Nuflo de Chavez 
sought to establish a new base of operations between Asuncién 
and the supposed El Dorado. This settlement was to become 
the city of Santa Cruz de la Sierra. 


The relation of Spaniards to Indians and to the land during 
the early years of contact in eastern Bolivia was unlike that 
in most of the New World. The problem of administration was 
far more complex in this region than in the more densely 
populated areas of Latin America, such as Peru and Mexico. 
There was no pre-existing complex bureaucratic structure in 
which the Spaniards could simply usurp the dominant positions 
of native leaders; on the contrary, control had to be local and 
personal. The encomienda system which worked efficiently 
throughout most of hispanic America was ill-suited to the pecu- 
liar conditions which settlers encountered in Santa Cruz. In 
the absence of large sedentary villages and political federation, 
it was only with difficulty and through the occasional use of 
force or bribes that conquistadors were able to establish settle- 
ments where Indians were brought together to furnish them 
with food, labor, and women. The Laws of the Indies were 
not adapted to the local situation in which the native economy 
yielded no surplus beyond subsistence adequate for the payment 
of normal tribute to the crown, and Spaniards and Indians were 
in a relationship nearer symbiosis than exploitation. 

Under the crown, eminent domain remained the predominant 
type of title in land, and the repartimientos (allocations) with 
which victorious conquistadors were usually rewarded carried 
no title. Unfortunately, during the early colonial period this 
term was applied with ambiguous but distinct meanings both 
to outright grants of land, and to encomiendas. In Santa Cruz, 
the latter meaning was plain and, in fact, the allotments were 
specifically called “‘encomiendas” in the earliest letter of author- 
ization.* There are other bits of evidence in this letter which 


® Ricardo Mujia, Bolivia-Paraguay, Anexos 1, Epoca Colonial (La Paz: 
El Tiempo, 1914), p. 71. 
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suggest that the original grants issued at the time of the founding 
of Santa Cruz were encomiendas and not land-grants. For 
example, the author cited the lack of metals, frequent drought, 
and the sparse population as justifications for asking that grants 
in this poor area be for four or five generations rather than 
the customary two.* On the same grounds, he requested that 
colonists be allowed to exact personal service from the Indians 
for a period of twenty years, contrary to the general specifica- 
tions of the Law of the Indies. The original list of encomiendas 
around Santa Cruz gives no indication of the numbers of In- 
dians involved, but rather lists only the names of “chieftains” 
(prencipales) whose “peoples” (pueblos) and ‘“‘clans” (?) 
(ayllos) were put under the charge of the 79 named conquista- 
dors. Nevertheless, it was clear that here, as elsewhere, such 
an allotment did not give the encomendero any rights to the 
land itself. The encomienda was a political administrative unit 
as well as an economic unit. Rigid royal laws specified in detail 
the reciprocal rights, duties, privileges, and obligations of encom- 
enderos and their native charges throughout the New World. 
The primary functions of the encomendero as representative of 
the crown were to disseminate the Christian faith among the 
Indians under his custody, and to collect royal tribute from them. 
It was the express intention of the crown that the Indians 
should retain possession of their lands and continue to work 
them, but the conquistadors generally had other ideas. This 
was especially true in isolated areas where settlers were remote 
from the administrative centers. 


Encomenderos were required to remain in the area, and many 
of them took native women as wives and concubines. Spanish 
soldiers were rarely sent to the region as replacements, and 
fewer, if any, peninsular women ventured to the frontier out- 
posts. For these reasons, racial mixture was rapid. An early 
traveler to Santa Cruz related how, “It was the custom of the 
Indians of the land to serve the Christians and to give them their 
daughters or sisters and to come to their houses in the spirit 


* Ibid., p. 72. 
5 Ibid., p. 77. 
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of kinship and friendship. The Christians were thus served 
because they had many children by the natives and for this 
reason the Indians came to aid them as to the homes of kins- 
men.” ° 

Acculturation took place rapidly under such conditions. The 
sons and daughters of the original conquistadors were already 
mestizos, and were reared in a context of modified Spanish 
culture. Native laborers, servants, and wives retained some 
native ways, as in agricultural techniques, food preparation, and 
so forth, so that Spanish culture began to undergo change during 
the earliest years of colonization in the Camba region. As mes- 
tization increased, the number of encomienda Indians decreased 
and control became more direct and personal, resulting in accel- 
erated reciprocal acculturation. 

Even those Indians who remained unattached by any bonds of 
kinship to Spaniards were not insulated from manifold forces 
which cause cultural change. Large numbers of them came to 
live as permanent laborers on farms, or as domestic servants 
in the homes of the Spanish settlers, where they were exposed 
to a new language, dress, tools, foods, and ways of thinking 
and acting which differed from their own traditional forms. 
The number of Indians was small, and their contact with whites 
and mestizos close and prolonged. Often, in fact, they were 
attached to a family in an almost feudal relationship, and their 
allegiance passed on by inheritance. 

The Camba region, like many inland areas, was characterized 
by a subsistence economy and produced no exportable wealth. 
Because there were no mineral riches and hardly any commerce, 
native labor-power was exploited in terms of the local barter 
economy only, and Spaniards were in large measure dependent 
upon Indians in order to derive a meager existence from the 
land, and could not expect to gain great wealth from them. 
The indigenes were considered “slaves” or “‘serfs,” but oppor- 
tunities for escape were so great that colonists probably did not 
normally abuse them. In open defiance of crown policy, there 


® Diego Tellez D., Relacién a S. M., {n.d.} (Quoted in: Blas Garay, 
ed., Coleccién de documentos relativos a la historia de América (Asun 
cién: private, 1899-1901) ). 
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was little attempt in the interior lowlands to indoctrinate the 
Indians; wages were rarely paid; and settlers usurped large 
blocks of land for their own restricted use. Soldiers who chose 
to settle in the area were presumably virtually unchallenged in 
their authority, and doubtless many assumed the role of encomen- 
dero without even having been officially granted it. 

Isolated from the governmental centers by distance, natural 
barriers, and by Indian tribes who were often hostile, the inland 
areas of South America generally remained poor and undevel- 
oped. The Camba region continued to be a neglected frontier 
which contributed little to the crown and received less in return.. 
Because of its sheer size, the Bolivian Oriente was granted a 
degree of autonomy in the spheres of civil and religious admin- 
istration, and the city of Santa Cruz was the effective center of 
control, although the entire region was officially under the juris- 
diction of the Audiencia of Charcas, within the Viceroyalty of 
Lima until 1778 when it became one of the provinces of Upper 
Peru in the newly constituted Viceroyalty of Rio de la Plata. 
The famous theocratic “republic” which the Jesuits established 
among the Guarani Indians in 1686 and administered until their 
expulsion from the entire New World by royal decree in 1767 
lay only a few leagues to the east and north of the Camba region. 
Nevertheless, it appears that the most important effect which 
it had on the Camba was a passive one, that of serving as a 
buffer between them and the mameluco slave-traders who deci- 
mated so many of the tribes further east. 

Throughout the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the pre- 
dominant kinds of titles to land in this region were eminent 
domain of the crown, and the traditional usufruct of indigenous 
tribes. Without official recognition, however, large tracts of 
land came under the control of encomenderos and their descend- 
ants, and a landed gentry emerged who were concerned with 
expanding as well as maintaining private estates which they 
held as if in fee simple, although technically only by sufferance. 
This conclusion is inferred from the frequent reiteration, in 
decrees and official letters, of the prohibition on such acquisitive- 
ness, and the enslavement of the Indians, which was usually 
associated with the growth of claims to private property. 
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The crown was soon obliged, however, to adjust to the realities 
of the inland situation, which differed from that of the wealthy 
coastal areas. Clearly allowance was made for legal acquisition 
of land, but still few in this region availed themselves of the 
opportunities. Late in the eighteenth century, a royal inspector re- 
lated that even then, “None of the residents have title to the land 
which they till, nor to the pastures for livestock, since none 
has had occasion to avail himself of the provisions of the law: 
they have only precarious claim to their holdings which lasts 
as long as they graze stock and cultivate fields, otherwise, the 
first person who comes along takes the opportunity to occupy 
the land.”* He considered this a fault and attributed to it the 
fact that ‘‘. . . the city of Santa Cruz, during almost three cen- 
turies since its foundation, has not prospered like the rest of 
Peru: because one cannot dispose of land either in life or in 
death, this causes people to care little about the betterment and 
cultivation of [the land} and to be satisfied with doing only 
what is necessary from day to day.” ® 

Custom and eventually tradition reinforced the claims of lati- 
fundistas to rights in fee simple over certain areas, although, 
technically, the crown retained eminent domain over all land 
in the empire. With the increase in mestizo population, native 
tribal organizations gradually gave way to nucleated individual 
families. In order to maintain effective control of the families 
on land which they treated as their own, latifundistas probably 
imposed increasing numbers of restrictions on their activities, 
until they stood in the relation of owner and lessee, or finquero 
and tenant. 

The Modern Period.’ The constitution of the Republic, estab- 
lished in 1825, was patterned after that of the United States 


7 Francisco de Viedma, Descripcién de la Provincia de Santa Cruz de 
la Sierra, {1787} (In: Pedro de Angelis, ed., Colecctén de obras y docu- 
mentos relativos ala historia antigua y moderna de las Provincias del Rio 
de la Plata (Buenos Aires: Imprenta del Estado, 1836-1837), vol 3), 
pp. 76-77. 

8 Ibid., p. 77. 

® The discussion of modern patterns of land tenure covers the period 
from establishment of the Republic of Bolivia in 1825, to enactment of 
agrarian reform in 1953. In analyzing the outcomes of the reform, 
however, it is clear that the revolution in social and economic organiza- 
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and recognized several types of ownership, including fee simple, 
fee limited, and leasehold, as well as eminent domain. This 
feature has remained constant in the several revisions of the 
constitution which have accompanied the manifold revolutions 
in recent Bolivian history. Five types of land tenure are now 
recognized in the Bolivian legal system: eminent domain, under 
which the state retains sovereign power over all property for 
the common good; fee simple, whereby property belongs to an 
individual without limitation as to heirs or restriction on alien- 
tion; fee limited, where individual ownership is subject to 
specific restriction; leasehold, providing for temporary shift of 
use, without shift of fee, to a lessee; and sufferance, possession 
without leave of the owner. The fact is that, prior to the 
agrarian reform virtually all of the land within the Camba 
region was property of the state. Free access to land was tan- 
tamount to ownership, and there was not sufficient pressure on 
the land to prompt people to concern themselves with legal 
title to holdings which remained uncontested. 

The population remained scattered on isolated fincas which 
were autonomous and virtually self-sufficient. Towns developed 
only slowly as administrative and commercial centers. Despite 
an abundance of land, there was little liquid capital and only 
an extremely limited local market for agricultural produce. Since 
agriculture did not become commercialized, land assumed little 
negotiable value, although it was not a free good. Exercising 
control over large expanses of land served as a means of gaining 
control over labor, by minimizing the alternative opportunities 
open to prospective employees. 

The great majority of the Camba, of both the upper and lower 
classes, are agriculturists who derive their income immediately 
from the land. In such a situation, patterns of land tenure and 
use play an important role in determining the organization of 


tion which it was intended to bring about has not been completely 
effected, at least in the Oriente. Because many pre-reform patterns per- 
sist in Camba social and cultural relationships today, the present tense is 
used in the following description except where recent changes have oc- 
curred as outcomes of agrarian reform, which are the subject of a sub- 
sequent discussion. 
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social relationships and the integration of other aspects of the 
culture. Five types of farmers are distinguished, on the basis 
of modes of land tenure and use: the relationships of these 
types—finquero, tenant, small farmer, squatter, and renter—are 
briefly discussed below. 


Finquero.—A finquero is an upper class agriculturist who owns 
a finca, which, in Camba usage, is a farm where laborers other 
than the family of the owner are resident throughout the year.” 
Probably the smallest such establishment comprises 20 hectares; 
the largest, more than 50,000. 


Finqueros normally derive not only an income from the land, 
but much of their prestige as well. Absentee landlords are 
unknown, and the fortunes of “an old family” and their land 
are inextricably identified with each other. The conservative 
and explicitly anti-commercial attitude of finqueros described 
in an earlier paper reflects the sense of noblesse which is shared 
by the great majority of them.”* It is these people who call 
themselves “whites” and who are called by others ‘the wealthy.” 
In reality, historical evidence from the early colonial period 
demonstrates the fallaciousness of their proud claims to racial 
purity. Furthermore, the traditional wealth of the Camba upper 
class is singularly relative and restricted to the immediate social 
context. Perquisites in kind derived from production are such 
that only small wages in cash must be paid to agricultural 
employees. Virtually no machinery is used on fincas, and soil 
improvement is not practiced, so that capital inversion is minimal. 
In this situation, a very small real income can provide a com- 
fortable way of life for finqueros whose wealth would count 
for little anywhere else. Patterns of land use are such that only 


10 The term finca is used by the Camba to refer to any such farm, and 
hacienda is not in their vocabulary. Camba “‘fincas”’ are all “‘haciendas,” 
and there is no highly commercialized ‘‘plantation” in the region, follow- 
ing the types characterized by Eric R. Wolf and Sidney W. Mintz, 
“Haciendas and Plantations in Middle America and the Antilles,’ Social 
and Economic Studies (vol. 6, 1957), pp. 380-412. 

11 Dwight B. Heath, “Commercial Agriculture and Land Reform in 
the Bolivian Oriente,” Inter-American Economic Affairs (vol. 13, no. 2, 
1959), pp. 35-45. 
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a small portion of the total area of most fincas is in cultivation, 
and large expanses remain undeveloped jungle or pampa. 

Land itself has virtually no resale value in rural Santa Cruz 
and its non-negotiable value derives from two major considera- 
tions. In the first place, as long as a landlord has access to an 
adequate labor force, control of land allows production of vir- 
tually all goods required in maintaining a finca and the people 
on it, while the small surplus can be exchanged in local markets 
for those few goods which the finca does not produce. Further- 
more, the feeling of security which derives from virtual self- 
sufficiency prompts many finqueros to spend virtually all of their 
current income in order to maintain the traditional way of life 
to which they are accustomed. As one informant aptly put it, 
“We [Camba finqueros} have no interest whatever in bettering 
our situation. What do we need? We're gentry [literally: 
somos gente}, not commercialists or capitalists. We live well 
enough without many things. We just want to keep the good 
life as we know it.” The difference between upper class and 
other Camba in terms of material property, diet, education, and 
other goods is more quantitative than qualitative. Leisure is 
the greatest luxury of the upper class and a surfeit of labor is 
the major item of conspicuous consumption. Most of the fin- 
queros’ employees are tenants. 

Tenants.—In Camba usage, a tenant (jornalero) is one who is 
a year-round resident laborer on a finca..* Wages and perqui- 
sites, such as food, housing, and so forth have already been 
discussed. During the period before agrarian reform, most ten- 
ants were also allowed to cultivate small plots of land for their 
own use. Tenants were offered jungle land and these individual 
allotments were as much as a tenant wanted to clear and cultivate 
during his free time—rarely more than one hectare, and often 
nothing at all. Such allotments carried usufruct privileges only; 
the tenant was free to use the land as his own for a few years 
but had no legal title nor permanent rights to it. All of the 


12 Part-time employees such as day-laborers or harvesters hired for a 
week or so at a time are distinguished from tenants by the blanket term 
MOZ0, -d. 
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labor spent in preparing, seeding, weeding, and harvesting such 
plots was done by the tenant and his family. Implements used 
usually belonged to the finca, but the finquero had no claim to 
the produce unless he had contributed the seed. Often, however, 
a tenant was willing to forfeit 10 percent of his harvest in 
repayment of seed rather than go into debt at planting time. 
Produce from such a garden usually served to feed a tenant’s 
family on Sundays and holidays when the finquero did not 
provide food, and if a small surplus remained it could be sold 
or bartered. Such a liberal policy of tenancy was feasible only 
because labor was more scarce than land in this sparsely popu- 
lated region. A Bolivian economist has remarked that, “Santa 
Cruz is one of the few places in the world where the work of 
a farm laborer is much more valuable—within a short time— 
than a hectare of land. The shortage of labor and the abundance 
of land are such that there is no one who would pay 10,000 
Bolivian pesos for a league of good fertile land situated on the 
outskirts of the city, while, on the other hand, the same amount 
or more which a tenant had contracted in debt would be paid 
in order to have his labor.” ** Tenants made their living by 
cultivating the finquero’s fields; farming for themselves was, 
at best, a spare-time supplement to their income. Most of the 
campesinos who make a living at farming on their own behalf 
are small farmers. 

Small farmers—Small farmers (pegueno proprietarios) are 
those Camba who own small homesteads (quintas) which are 
farmed by members of the family, sometimes with occasional 
help from day laborers. Such holdings are scattered throughout 
the countryside and never exceed twenty hectares. Usually, in 
fact, their total area is more nearly eight or ten, less than half 
of which is under cultivation. The ideal of every small farmer 
is self-sufficiency, but this is rarely realized and it is normal for 
them to take occasional wage-work in order to earn cash. Staple 
foods are their major crops and usually the only ones. Because 
they cannot afford to store goods after harvest, it is the small 


13 Alfredo Sanjines G., La reforma agraria en Bolivia (La Paz: Uni- 
verso, 1945 (2nd edition)), p. 393. 
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farmers who sell when prices are low and must often buy back 
the same produce several months later at much higher prices. 


Nevertheless, to have control of even a small portion of land 
is a source of prestige as well as satisfaction and a degree of 
economic security. Virtual consensus exists among Campa cam- 
pesinos to the effect that, “the best is to have a little plot of 
your own and have no boss [literally: patrén}. It’s a good thing 
to work your own land on your own account instead of always 
cultivating some one else’s fields for them.” Nevertheless, de- 
spite the fact that a superabundance of land is easily and 
inexpensively available, many men remain tenants on fincas 
because, “. . . there’s also a danger of being fully independent. 
You spend everything to get tools and seed; you spend many 
months clearing land, building a hut and a fence; and then you 
still aren’t sure of a good harvest. There are drought, pests, 
sickness—all these are enemies of the lone campesino. If one 
could only have security as a small farmer!” Although the 
actual income of a small farmer may be less and his labor 
expenditure and risks greater than those of a tenant, his apparent 
independence is the ideal of most Camba. Despite this fact, 


small farmers still comprise only a small portion of the lower 
class, although they are more numerous than finqueros. 


Renters——Although vast areas of land could still be had for 
the taking on the fringes of the Camba region, a number of 
campesinos rented small plots on a crop-sharing basis before 
the agrarian reform. A renter (inquilino) was usually a com- 
muter farmer—living in a hut in or near a village, he would 
contract with a finquero to rent a plot of from one to three 
hectares, as near as possible to his home, and would walk as 
much as eight miles each way whenever he went to work his 
fields. In such a contract, the finquero supplied only the land; 
tools, seed, and labor were all provided by the renter. Rental 
rates were liberal, in the view of the Camba as well as in cross- 
perspective: ten percent of the harvest went to the landowner 
and the rest belonged to the renter. A renter, like a tenant, 
enjoyed only the privilege of usufruct, and had no permanent 
rights to the land nor to any improvements which he might 
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make on it. One informant reflected nostalgically, “It was a 
good way to work. I could still live in town where my wife 
would sell dinners in the market to earn a little, and I worked 
as a day-laborer sometimes when we needed money for some- 
thing. And renting let me be near enough the market to sell 
a part of the harvest. Sure, there’s plenty of land way out in 
the jungle, but there’s no way to carry things out. What good 
is a big harvest if you can’t sell or trade a little?” Few tenants 
had the capital or the initiative to become renters, although they 
envied the relative freedom of the latter group. Finqueros were 
glad to have renters work their land because, however small 
their contribution, it was virtually something for nothing; the 
finquero invested neither capital nor labor for the tithe of the 
harvest which was his, but only provided land which would 
otherwise have been idle and yielding him no income. Renters 
were mostly men who wanted greater independence than they 
could have had as tenants, and yet who chose not to be small 
farmers, or who could not afford to start their own farms. 
Another group of Camba campesinos who shared these charac- 
teristics but who were even more assertive in their independence 
were squatters. 

Squatters——A small minority of the Camba have always been 
pioneers, men who are continually extending the frontiers of 
settlement. Most of these men were squatters (tolerados) who 
carved small homesteads out of the jungle on the unoccupied 
fringes of large fincas, and farmed them as their own until 
dispossessed. Remote from market towns, they were usually 
almost self-sufficient. They used the same method as do tribal 
Indians for getting goods which they need but could not them- 
selves produce; that is, they hired themselves out as day-laborers 
on fincas during critical periods in the agricultural cycle. Fin- 
queros were glad to have squatters on their land who provided 
a source of labor as well as often making some improvements, 
such as planting fruit trees, building huts, and so forth, on the 
small plots of land which they occupied and which would 
otherwise have remained uncleared jungle. Two or three hec- 
tares are as much as a squatter could cultivate in a year, and 
when the soil was depleted he would usually move on to another 
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site rather than staying to clear other fields near the same place, 
where the game had become chary of his skill at hunting. 

Interrelations of land tenure patterns.—It is important to note 
at the outset of any discussion of modern land tenure patterns 
that most of the Camba, including finqueros, were technically 
landless until enactment of the agrarian reform, inasmuch as 
few held legal titles to the areas which they used and claimed 
as their own. 

A recent demographic study of the Camba region noted the 
fact that, “The abundance of land and the dearth of population 
in the Department of Santa Cruz have not been conducive to 
interest in and concern for land surveys, sound property titles, 
and an accurate system for determining exact and permanent 
property boundaries. As a result, much of the land in the 
{northern Santa Cruz} area is held through little more legal 
authority than physical possession. Little less than threat of 
actual dispossession drives anyone to seek sound legal title and 
definite boundaries for his property.’"** Free access to land has 
been tantamount to ownership, and the frontiers of the Camba 
region have expanded through simple appropriation of land from 
tribal Indians, with no concern for the acquisition of legal title. 

Some people within the region, to be sure, had bought their 
land or received it from the government. After each of Bolivia's 
many international wars, areas of land were ceded as compen- 
sation for military service, and “to those who want to work 
them.” These grants, however, failed to accomplish the avowed 
purpose of stimulating settlement and agricultural development 
in the Oriente, and most of the land remained unproductive 
jungle or pampa, while small plots came under desultory cul- 
tivation by itinerant squatters. Late in the nineteenth century, 
public lands were sold at auction, and in 1905, the price of 
ten cents per hectare was set as standard on enormous tracts 
of surplus state property. Even so, few people came to the 
Camba region from the densely populated highland areas of 
western Bolivia, and few of the Camba themselves bothered to 


14 Olen E. Leonard, Santa Cruz A Socioeconomic Study of an Area in 
Bolivia (Washington: U. S. Department of Agricuulture, 1948), p. 66. 
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confirm the rights which they felt they had to land. During 
the first few decades of this century, the federal government 
even let down some of the long-standing restrictions on immigra- 
tion in the hope that European colonists would stimulate devel- 
opment of the eastern lowlands. The failure of “Alfalfa Bill” 
, Murray’s pioneer outpost in the Chaco is well known to the 
people of the United States; Belgian and German experiments 
in colonization just east of the Camba region likewise ended in 
retreat to the cities. The few individuals who did accept federal 
land grants or who bought land from the government were 
virtually the only ones who, in a technical legal sense, held land 
in fee simple. Most of the Camba finqueros and small farmers 
who “owned” land, in actuality only held state land under suf- 
ferance even though they regarded it as though they had rights 
in fee simple, and their claims were generally respected.** Renters, 
of course, held small plots in leasehold only, as did tenants; 
squatters occupied land only on sufferance. 


Virtual isolation of the Camba region allowed survival there, 
until this decade, of many social and cultural patterns from 


colonial times. By monopolizing land in proximity to market 


15 It is interesting to note that no one whom I met within the entire 
Camba region has on hand a title dated earlier than 1896, although many 
finqueros claim that their holdings derive from encomiendas originally 
granted by the crown to their ancestors during the colonial period. 
Obviously many of the properties, especially in the northern portion of 
the region, were established by the simple expedient of forcible appro- 
priation and subsequent defense. At least one finquero admitted that, 
“My property is not very old. My grandfather came here when there 
were almost no houses north of Warnes and savages used to fish with 
bow and arrow in a stream where the plaza [of Montero} now stands. 
The majority of other fincas around here began like that, too; a man just 
came and called the land his and killed anybody who tried to take it 
away. Some even in this century.” This does not‘necessarily mean that 
none of the Camba fincas derive from royal land grants. It seems more 
than likely that some of the larger landholdings, especially those near 
the city of Santa Cruz, were held under legal title for a century or more. 
However, individual finqueros have in no instances preserved the rele- 
vant documents, and archives in Santa Cruz yielded no confirmation of 
titles to land earlier than 1872. Early deeds carried no indication of 
how the seller had originally secured property; only since 1923 has this 
been a feature written into all land titles issued in the Camba region. 
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centers, finqueros were able to increase costs and risks for the 
individual who did remain independent, holding land in suffer- 
ance or fee simple. Using the slash-and-burn technique of land 
clearing and associated primitive methods of cultivation which 
prevail in Camba farming, a small individual family would 
require, over a period of years, access to at least eight hectares. 
If a campesino could neither rent nor buy land, nor claim 
squatters’ rights, he was more likely to work for a finquero than 
if any of those other alternatives were open. Because they held 
effective control of the bulk of production and distribution, 
finqueros were also able in large measure to regulate prices 
and to dominate the market. By inverting even small amounts 
of capital in buildings, tools, fencing, and so forth, they were 
able to offer greater security to a tenant than he might have 
as a squatter or small farmer, assuming these capital outlays 
himself. Renting land became feasible as population increased, 
and small portions let in leasehold brought nominal income 
from town-dwellers who would presumably not be available as 
tenants, nor competitive as small farmers or squatters. In these 
ways, finqueros and campesinos held different statuses in relation 
to patterns of land tenure. 

Elaborate patterns of social relationships also developed within 
the lower class on the basis of different patterns of relationship 
to land. The tenant, numerically predominant, remained a free 
agent unless bound by debt. But he rarely attained the courage 
or the capital to change his status. To become a squatter required 
capital (for tools, land clearing, seed, and so forth), as well 
as courage (to assume the risks which are the price of inde- 
pendence); to become a renter required at least as much capital 
and some courage; while to become a small farmer required 
more of both. Lacking these, the tenant remained content with 
usufruct rights in leasehold in exchange for his labor. Small 
farmers came to be fairly numerous as well, and held remote 
scattered homesteads in fee simple. Somewhat disdainful of 
other campesinos, their risks were relatively high, as were their 
capital investments. Renters could operate on a smaller outlay 
of capital, and their proximity to market and opportunities 
for earning supplementary income somewhat lessened for them 
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the economic risks involved in subsistence farming. Neverthe- 
less, with only leasehold privileges to land, they were subject to 
the conditions laid down by the landlord. Squatters holding 
land only on sufferance were also at the mercy of the landlord, 
and their capital investment was not negligible. 

It is perhaps ironic that one of the few comprehensive agrarian 
reforms in world history should have been enacted in a nation 
as large as Spain and France combined, where more than one- 
half of the total area is virtually uninhabited. A decade ago, 
the sparsely populated Camba region would have seemed a 
singularly improbable site for wholesale expropriation and reallo- 
cation of land, but in 1953 just such a program was initiated. 
At that time, the Camba were suddenly exposed to a number of 
diverse intrusive influences, many of them organized toward 
the specific aim of effecting rapid cultural change, especially 
in the realm of land tenure and use. The federal agrarian reform 
had among its explicit fundamental objectives the abolition of 
latifundia, fostering the commercialization of agriculture, and 
integrating the Oriente with the rest of the country. At the 
same time, the U. S. Point Four Mission started pouring money 
and machines into the region to stimulate agricultural develop- 
ment, and Bolivia and the United Nations organized resettle- 
ment projects for that same purpose. New means of transpor- 
tation and communication served to break down the traditional 
isolation of the region. On the basis of these data, one might 
expect to find the Camba undergoing very rapid change in many 
phases of social and cultural relations. The fact that it is pos- 
sible without too great difficulty to isolate and analyze the reor- 
ientation of patterns of land tenure specifically, reflects the partial 
failure of some of the programs of directed change. 


Outcomes of Agrarian Reform. A general discussion of land 
reform in Bolivia has appeared in this journal,’® but a summary 
of specific outcomes of the law in the Camba region is included 
here. Under conditions of the agrarian reform decree, the right 
of eminent domain of the state over all land was reiterated. 


16 Dwight B. Heath, “Land Reform in Bolivia,” Inter-American Eco- 
nomic Affairs (vol. 12, no. 4, 1959), pp. 3-27. 
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The institution of leasehold was virtually abolished with respect 
to agricultural property, and sufferance was not recognized. The 
primary aim was to establish fee simple as the normal form of 
tenure, following a period of fee limited during which new 
Owners were to amortize the mortgages of properties allotted 
to them. 

The actual outcomes of agrarian reform did not in all respects 
conform with its avowed aims. Sufferance has been virtually 
abolished, including that traditional sufferance which, through 
long-term usage, had come to be treated as ownership in fee 
simple. Leasehold, too, has been virtually abolished, but ten- 
ants as well as renters have suffered from that loss. A number 
of finqueros secured title in fee simple to lands formerly held 
in sufferance, as did a few small farmers. Only a tiny portion 
of campesinos have taken advantage of the opportunity to secure 
lands available in fee limited, the cardinal aim of the reform. 


New social and economic relationships emerge from these 
realignments of tenure. The number of small farmers has in- 
creased, but they are most of them remote and isolated, and 
the number of renters has sharply decreased, with the net effect 
that finqueros still dominate local markets despite the fact that 
they do not attempt to realize the full commercial potentialities 
of farming. Squatters are no longer tolerated on fincas so that 
those who have not moved beyond the frontier of settlement 
have become small farmers or tenants. Usufruct privileges in 
land, under leasehold, are no longer an important perquisite for 
tenants. Agricultural techniques remain essentially the same 
even after a trial of modern Western methods. Some of the 
finqueros who were formerly virtual masters on their fincas have 
become subject to the law, and those who are anti-partisan even 
suffer illegal persecution. Tenants and other lower class Camba 
who were formerly in some measure submissive to finqueros 
have, in a few instances, become dominant, especially in dealings 
between sindicatos * and non-partisan finqueros. For some cam- 


17 Partisan abuses in the name of the law of agrarian reform are 
described in my earlier articles in this journal, cited in footnotes 11 
and 16. 
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pesinos, the dependence which they had had on the finquero 
has been transferred to the sindicato, from which they can derive 
price discounts on staples, legal advice, and sometimes even land. 


Comments. From this brief summary description of the func- 
tional interrelations of land and society in eastern Bolivia, there 
emerge a few general conclusions which may be pertinent to 
the broader study of land economics and social organization. 
The first relates to the problem of land values. 

A student of land economics has declared unequivocally that 
“Land values are determined by demand and supply forces oper- 
ating in the land market . . . under competitive conditions, with 
voluntary sellers and buyers.” *® Within the Camba region, how- 
ever, ‘‘the land market” can hardly be said to exist, and com- 
petition for land is rarer. Nevertheless, finqueros derive security 
and prestige from their land despite the fact that it has virtually 
no negotiable value. 

Another anthropologist has already taken issue with the view 
of economists that land values are strictly determined by supply 
and demand. Herskovits pointed out “. . . that among agri- 
cultural peoples the concept of private property in land, as such, 
exists but rarely, and that which is prized is the exclusive right 
to benefit from produce raised on a given plot.” *° This asser- 
tion, however, contributes little to an understanding of the 
value which Camba finqueros attach to the vast expanses of 
unproductive virgin jungle which in many cases constitute the 
major portion of their holdings and which they consistently 
decline to bring under cultivation. 

Economists have long been perplexed by the frequent occur- 
rence of uneconomic and even dyseconomic uses of land which 
cannot be accounted for in terms of contemporary economic 
theory which is premised on maximization of economic gain as 


18In contemporary Bolivian usage a sindicato is a partisan group of 
campesinos, ostensibly a local labor union but, in practice, an organiza- 
tion for dispensing political patronage. 

9 Ronald R. Renne, Land Economics (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1947), P. 518. 

20 Melville J. Herskovits, Economic Anthropology (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1952), p. 368. 
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the prime motivational consideration if not the only relevant 
one.** The importance of land, even when not in use, in pro- 
viding security and prestige to Camba finqueros is only one 
illustration of land values which are not immediately determined 
by supply and demand forces nor in terms of potential for 
production. These data suggest the relevance of a dimension 
which has heretofore been generally ignored in the determination 
of land values: that is, land is the focus of socio-cultural values 
which are often quite distinct from its value as an economic 
good, either for production or consumption. 

This way of looking at the problem of Jand values obviously 
raises more questions than it answers. The utility of such an 
orientation, however, lies precisely in the fact that it serves to 
focus attention on relevant aspects of the problem which would 
otherwise be ignored. 

Whatever other values may be relevant in the study of land and 
society, those which refer specifically to tenure are unquestion- 
ably the ones which carry the greatest affective charge throughout 
most of the world. ‘The institution of property in land is the 
focus of attention in land economics,” according to a specialist 
in that field, “since it determines the major relations of man 
to the land .. .”.* This way of looking at patterns of land 
tenure in economic terms is concerned with defining a formal 
relationship between an individual or corporate group and land 
as an entity in and of itself. 

The legalistic view of property in land is somewhat broader. 
In discussing principles of land tenure among the Ashanti of 
West Africa, Rattray asserted that ‘. . . we should cease to 
regard land as a single immovable entity or possession; it is 
necsesary to consider it as comprising three distinct attributes, 
or as having three distinct aspects: 1. The land itself, in its 
most literal sense . . . 2. The usufruct, the use to which the 
soil may be put . . . 3. The all-important fact that crops, trees, 
and even houses, were not regarded as ‘part of the realty.’” ** 


*1See, for example, Leonard A. Salter, Jr., A Critical Review of 
Research in Land Economics (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1948). 

22 Renne, op. cit., p. 8. 
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Both of these views, the economic and the legalistic, provide 
valuable ways of looking at patterns of land tenure, and even 
of comparing them cross-culturally. Our own analysis of the 
functional interrelations of aspects of land and society among 
the Camba suggests, however, that land tenure rights do not 
merely define the exclusive relationships of persons to land as 
a specific object of property, as the economist views it. Even 
the outlook of the anthropologically sophisticated legalist which 
distinguishes between land, its use, and “improvements“ on 
it, does not subsume many of the characteristics of land tenure 
relations which have been observed. The need for a somewhat 
broader conception of land tenure is evident. 

The intricacy of covariance in patterns of land tenure and 
other aspects of social organization in the Camba example 
suggests that one feasible approach to land tenure would be to 
consider it as a relationship involving differential rights and 
obligations of all members of a society rather than as a rela- 
tionship between one or a few individuals and land as an 
enduring, non-human object. The conception of property as a 
social institution is not a new one,” but it is apparent that this 
aspect of land tenure as a social relational system has not always 
been clearly recognized. A tentative phrasing of the point of 
view which emerges from our data is simply this: patterns of 
land tenure are, in fact, patterns of social relations inasmuch as 
they define man’s relation to man in the use of land and of 
goods derived from it. 


*3R. S. Rattray, Ashanti Law and Constitution (London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1929), p. 340. 

24 For an excellent succinct statement of this view, see A. I. Hallowell, 
“The Nature and Function of Property as a Social Institution,’ Journal 
of Legal and Political Sociology (vol. 1, 1943), pp. 115-138. 





Aspects of Cabildo Economic 


Regulations in Spanish America 


Under the Hapsburgs 
By Frederick B. Ptke* 


The role of the cabildo in regulating the local economy 
throughout the Spanish American colonies of the Hapsburg period 
is often pictured as an attempt to implement the just price theories 
advanced by numerous medieval theologians. In the mass of 
twentieth-century scholarly literature devoted to refuting the 
Black Legend, authors have frequently singled out cabildo eco- 
nomic activities for special praise as an evidence of Spanish con- 
cern for social justice. ‘While there is undoubtedly considerable 
validity to this interpretation, it has generally been overlooked 
that another factor influenced cabildo price-fixing endeavors: the 
desire to benefit landowning interests at the expense, if need be, 
of urban middlemen, artisans and processors. The success of 
the cabildo in achieving this goal contributed to fashioning the 
long-enduring gulf between rural and urban groups, and helped 
assure an almost unchallengeable dominance of traditional agri- 
cultural over city values during the era of Hapsburg rule. In 
the early independence period, many local chambers reacquired 
economic powers of which they had been stripped by Bourbon 
reforms, and then revived the briefly weakened tradition of 
local level suppression of city aspirations in the interest of agrar- 
ian values. The degree to which rural groups triumphed in re- 
suscitating and nourishing the patterns which cabildo practices 
under the Hapsburgs had helped to mold was startling; and it 
contributed more powerfully in Latin America to preserving 


* Assistant Professor of History at the University of Notre Dame. 
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certain anachronisms amidst an urbanizing and industrializing 
society than has the “‘Agrarian Myth” in the United States, a 
concept which along with political gerrymandering and other 
practical expedients has long served to provide rural areas with 
disproportionately large powers in an urban and manufacturing 
ambient. The strength of the anti-urban orientation of Haps- 
burg municipal rule may, in short, help account for a portion 
of the pitfalls which independent Latin American nations have 
encountered in their progress toward modern capitalistic devel- 
opment. An examination of certain aspects of the cabildo’s 
economic powers in sixteenth and seventeenth-century Hispanic 
America tends to corroborate this thesis. 


Cabildo Agents of Market Supervision. Enforcement of the 
various ordinances passed by cabildos for the control of economic 
transactions within the municipalities was entrusted primarily 
to the fieles executores, specially delegated regidores chosen by 
the cabildo. Ordinarily one, but occasionally two or even three 
fieles executores served at all times in each town.’ In Mexico 
City, the first fieles executores were elected in 1524,’ while the 
cabildos of Lima and Quito in 1535 appointed the first of these 
officials, “. . . to enforce rates and prices set by the cabildo, to 
inspect weights and measures, and to impose fines against all 
who violate the ordinances of the city controlling market trans- 
actions.” * The cabildo of Santiago, at the beginning of 1545, 
appointed its alguacil mayor (roughly the counterpart of a sher- 


1 Cedula of Charles I to the cabildos of Tierra Firme and Santo Do- 
mingo, 1550, in Diego de Encinas (editor and annotator), Cedulario 
Indiano Recopilada por Diego de Encinas: Reproduccién facsimil de la 
Edicion Unica de 1596, con estudios e indices de Alfonso Garcia Gallo. 
(Madrid, 1945), III, 34-36; Cedula of Philip II to the audiencias and 
cabildos of the Indies, 1563, #bid., II, 84. The Encinas work will be 
cited hereafter as Cedulario Indiano. 

2 Actas de Cabildo de la Ciudad de México (Mexico, D.F., 1889-1911), 
June 3, 1524, I, 13. This work will be cited hereafter as Actas del 
Cabildo, Mexico City. 

8 Libros de Cabildo de Lima (Lima, 1935-1950), July 28, 1535, I, 44; 
December 4, 1535, I, 64; October 13, 1536, I, 205-206. This work 
will be cited hereafter as Actas del Cabildo, Lima. Libros de Cabildo 
de Quito (Quito, 1934-1950), October 8, 1535, I, 57. This work will 
be cited hereafter as Actas del Cabildo, Quito. 
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iff) to serve as the fiel executor, “. . . to be in charge of weights 
and measures of bread and to enforce all market regulations. For 
each set of scales and measures he inspects, he will receive half 
a bushel of wheat or corn.” * Caracas elected its first market 
supervisor in 1574,° and Santa Fe (Argentina) in 1584.° Orig- 
inally these appointments were generally for one year, but as 
early as 1530 Mexico City began to appoint fieles executores for 
six months,’ and the Santiago cabildo in 1548 experimented with 
assigning its regidores to the post for only two months.’ By 
1624 the cabildo of Lima had adopted the practice of appointing 
three fieles executores to serve on a monthly basis.° This was 
an extreme instance of rotation in office, although by the seven- 
teenth century a full year term for the official was rare in any 
city. Buenos Aires and Caracas, for example, appointed the 
“faithful executor” for four months,’ and Quito for two." 

To aid the fiel executor in controlling economic activity within 
the city, the cabildo usually delegated at least two of its mem- 
bers to serve as diputados, agents who enjoyed terms of two 
months in Mexico City and Lima,’* and four months in most 
other cities.** Accompanied by these disputados as well as by 


* Actas del Cabildo de Santiago, in Coleccién de Historiadores de Chile 
y Documentos Relativos a la Historia Nacional (Santiago, 1861-1913), 
January 12, 1545, I, 108. This work will be cited hereafter as Actas 
del Cabildo, Santiago. 

5 Actas del Cabildo de Caracas (Caracas, 1943-1951), January 1, 1574, 
I, 31-32. This work will be cited hereafter as Actas del Cabildo, 
Caracas. 

6 Actas del Cabildo de Santa Fe, in Manuel M. Cerrera (editor and 
annotator), Actas del Cabildo Colonial, Atos de 1575 a 1595, y varios 
otros Documentos Histéricos de Santa Fe (Santa Fe, Argentina, 1924), 
January 7, 1548, I, 72. This work will be cited hereafter as Actas del 
Cabildo, Santa Fe. 

* Actas del Cabildo, Mexico City, January 1, 1530, II, 27-28. Cedula 
of Philip II to the Audiencia and cabildo of Mexico City, 1567, Cedu- 
lario Indiano, Ill, 107. 

8 Actas del Cabildo, Santiago, August 13, 1548, I, 144-145. 

® Cobo, Bernabé, Historia de la Fundacién de Lima, in Monografias 
Histéricos sobre la Ciudad de Lima (Lima, 1935), 77. 

10 Acuerdos del Extinguido Cabildo de Buenos Aires (Buenos Aires, 
1907-1925), May 5, 1648, X, 104. This work will be cited hereafter 
as Actas del Cabildo, Buenos Aires. Actas del Cabildo, Caracas, I, xxxvii. 

11 Actas del Cabildo, Quito, January 2, 1606, XX, 18. 
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the escribano del cabildo or an escribano de nimero (official 
clerks with notary powers), the fieles executores were supposed 
to make daily rounds of the public market and private food 
stores. They were empowered to impose on-the-spot fines against 
any violators of market regulations, with the clerk making a 
complete record of the proceedings. Appeals from their sen- 
tences, if not involving more than thirty ducats, went to the 
cabildo, and if above this sum, to the audiencia.** 

The reasons for the oft-noted restrictions forbidding regidores 
and alcaldes ordinarios to enter into business activity becomes all 
the more apparent in view of the fact that all were required to 
serve with some frequency as fieles executores or diputados and, 
as such, to exercise control over local commercial transactions.** 
But prohibition against participation by councilmen in business 
ventures contributed to the gulf between land and urban inter- 
ests, fostering a tradition which would have to be overcome were 
Spanish America ever to adjust to the standards of a modern 
capitalistic structure. The independence which burgher inter- 
ests had obtained from landed artistocracies in England and many 
areas of the continent, beginning as early as the commercial 
revolution and revitalization of cities in the ninth century, and 
which helped pave the way for the rise of the Western economy 
in the Modern World, was not matched in colonial Latin Amer- 
ica. The interests and composition of the cabildo made it diffi- 
cult for the “new men” of trade and manufacture to make 
headway.*® 


12 Actas del Cabildo, Lima, October 20, 1536, I, 107; January 18, 
1537, 110; January 5, 129; April 8, 1538, I, 200; July 19, 1538, 231. 
Actas del Cabildo, Mexico City, December 22, 1562, VII, 93. 

18 Actas del Cabildo, Quito, January 4, 1544, III, 9; April 10, 1575, 
VIII, 70. Actas del Cabildo de Cuenca, in Libros de Cabildo de Quito, 
op. cit., December 24, 1557, XVI, 71. These records will be cited here- 
after as Actas del Cabildo, Cuenca. Actas del Cabildo, Caracas, Sep- 
tember 19, 1589, I, 102-103. 

14 Cobo, op. cit., 78. Cedula of Philip II to Don Francisco de Toledo, 
Viceroy, Governor, Captain General and President o fthe Audiencia of 
Peru, 1569, Cedulario Indiano, Il, 359-360; cedula of Philip II to the 
Viceroy and Audiencia of New Spain, 1590, sbid., III, 48. 

15 Recopilacién de Leyes de los Reynos de las Indias, annotated by 
Ramoén Menéndez Pidal (Madrid, 1943), libro 4, cit. 10, ley x, xi. This 
work will be cited hereafter as Recopilacion. 
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Callous violation of the law, of course, produced actual situa- 
tions in which cabildo members did in fact participate in 
business activities. In a cedula of 1572, for example, Philip II 
observed to the Viceroy of Peru that regidores continued in some 
towns to operate stores and markets, all laws to the contrary not- 
withstanding, and ordered this practice stopped at once.’ Six- 
teen years later, the same ruler directed a similarly worded 
cedula to his officials in Cuba and Tierra Firme.** Shortly after- 
wards, Philip became incensed over the situation in Lima, and 
warned the Viceroy that the regidores and alcaldes ordinarios 
must cease to be the leading merchants, a situation which led to 
the neglect of the common good in the pursuit of personal inter- 
ests.° The attitude of Philip II and other Hapsburg kins was 
probably one more manifestation of their policy of dividing in 
order to rule, leading in this instance to pitting rural against 
urban interests. 


In spite of violation of laws by cabildo personnel, the impor- 
tant point that emerges from the remonstrances of Philip II is 
that the king sought to keep control over local government out 
of the hands of business interests. In Spanish America, there- 
fore, a burgher class did not benefit from royal protection, as 
it had in much of non-Spanish medieval Europe. This is one 
important reason why the middle ages and their traditional value 
standards survived far longer in Spain’s New World colonies 
than in most parts of Western Europe. 

Because the cabildo supervisors of municipal economic opera- 
tions were themselves excluded from business ventures, it was 
natural that they would proceed with scrupulous care in regu- 


16 An excellent presentation of the contrasting situation in medieval 
Europe is made by Henri Pirenne, Economic and Social History of Me- 
dieval Europe (New York, 1937. Harvest Books), 44 ff. See also the 
same author’s, Medieval Cities: Their Origins and the Revival of Trade, 
translated from the French by Frank D. Halsey (Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, 1946). 

17 Cedula of Philip II to the Viceroy of Peru, 1572, Cedulario Indiano, 
I, 368. 

18 Cedula of Philip II to the governors, audiencias and cabildos of 
Cuba and Tierra Firme, 1588, ibid., I, 367. 

19 Cedula of Philip II to the Viceroy of Peru, 1591, sbid., I, 288. 
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lating the activities of those who engaged in town commerce 
and manufacture. And, not surprisingly, it seems possible to 
distinguish between the zealousness of the cabildo in supervis- 
ing the professional merchants, processors and artisans who 
manufactured goods for direct sale to the public, and its relative 
indifference, except in times of emergency, in regulating the pro- 
duction of food goods by landowners. Cabildo members, con- 
sistently the large landowners, were engaged themselves in the 
latter activity. In attempting to reveal the difference between 
the two approaches, this article will first consider certain features 
of cabildo control over merchants and artisans, or the city 
classes proper. 


Cabildo Control Over Urban Interests. In the officially pre- 
scribed market areas of the various municipalities, space for stalls 
or tables was rented on a yearly basis from the cabildo, and no 
one could sell goods unless he had received a license from the 
city council.”” In all places of public exchange, an approved 
and sealed scale and set of measuring rods were located. Some 
cities rented out the scales each year to the highest bidder, and 
permitted him to charge a certain fee for weighing and measur- 
ing goods about to be sold.” In each of the market places, a 
corredor, or general supervisor, was employed on a full-time 
basis. He kept records of all transactions, and aided the escri- 
banos de nimero in computing the alcabala (sales tax).?* Orig- 
inally, the crown or the locai governors appointed most of the 
corredores, but by the seventeenth century, many municipalities 


20 Actas del Cabildo, Mexico City, October 10, 1531, II, 130. Actas 
del Cabildo, Santiago, July 1, 1552, 297; December 19, 1552, 332. 

21 Actas del Cabildo, Buenos Aires, September 4, 1604, I, 406. 

22 Joachin D. Ibarra (editor and annotator), Autos Acordados que 
Contiene Nuevo Libro de Titulos de las Leyes de,Recopilacién (Madrid, 
1722), libro 9, tit. 6, ley IL. Recopilacién, libro 8, tit. 13, ley xxvii. 

23 Actas del Cabildo, Mexico City, October 20, 1531, II, 133. Actas 
del Cabildo, Cuenca, June 10, 1558, XVI, 102. Actas del Cabildo, San- 
tiago, January 10, 1586, XX, 7. Actas del Cabildo, Caracas, April 29, 
1594, I, 356. Ordinances of Viceroy Toledo for the good government 
of Cuzco, in Fundacién Espanol del Cuzco y Ordenanzas para su Go- 
bierno: Restauraciones mandadas ejécutar del Primer Libro de Cabildos 
de la Ciudad por el Virrey del Peru, Don Francisco de Toledo (Lima, 
1926), 179. 
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had won the right of renting out the post annually to the highest 
bidder.** The amount which the corredor had to pay for his 
office varied greatly with time and locale. In Mexico City, the 
office went for seventy pesos in 1526,”* but required an offer of 
three thousand pesos on the part of the winning bidder in 1562.”° 
Lima originally obtained only two hundred pesos for the post, 
but by 1612 the amount had jumped to as high as ten thousand 
pesos a year.** In early seventeenth century Quito, the post 
could be obtained for 350 pesos,” and in Buenos Aires for 
fifty-three.* The reason for the high bids in the larger cities 
can be explained by the fact that the corredor received a com- 
mission of one per cent on the value of ali sales and exchanges 
conducted in the public market.” 


In. most cities of the Indies, cabildos repeatedly passed ordi- 
nances limiting the right of vecinos (legal residents with polit- 
ical rights) to engage in commercial transactions outside of the 
public market place. Legislation invariably provided that indi- 
viduals who bought merchandise in the particular city for the 
purpose of profitably reselling it, “in their own houses or other 
locations outside of the public market places,” had to appear 
before the cabildo and declare the price they had paid. This 
information was then publicly announced throughout the town, 
and for a limited period of time, usually from three to ten days, 
the purchaser of the goods had to sell them, without profit, to 
anyone who wished to acquire them.*® These rules obviously 


24 Actas del Cabildo, Mexico City, May 11, 1526, I, 84; March 7, 

25 Ibid., August 4 ,1562, VII, 23. 

*6 Actas del Cabildo, Lima, January 4, 1546, III, 129; January 18, 
1612, XVIII, 30. 

27 Actas del Cabildo, Quito, September 22, 1600, XIV, 78. 

28 Actas del Cabildo, Buenos Aires, July 31, 1606, I, 220. 

29 Actas del Cabildo, Mexico City, August 4, 1562, VII, 23. Actas 
del Cabildo, Quito, September 22, 1600, XIV, 78; August 21, 1602, 345. 
Actas del Cabildo, Lima, X, appendix, 685. 

30 Actas del Cabildo, Mexico City, January 18, 1526, I, 73. Manuel 
Carrera Stampa, Los Gremios Mexicanos (Mexico, D.F., 1954), 260, 
also refers to this custom. Actas del Cabildo, Lima, February 6, 1535, 
I, 20; November 8, 1537, I, 171; July 19, 1538, I, 230-231; January 9, 
1589, XI, 61; XVI, notas, 591. Actas del Cabildo, Cuenca, November 
22, 1558, XVI, 143. Actas del Cabildo, Caracas, September 19, 1589, 
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tended to eliminate excessive middleman profiteering, and to 
leave trade in the hands of professional merchants. They also 
protected the agrarian interests which controlled the cabildo 
against being forced to pay high prices for merchandise to urban 
residents who might otherwise have entered into various money- 
making distribution schemes. 


Occasionally, attempts were made to regulate the percentage 
of profits which merchants could extract from the purchasing 
public. The cabildo of Mexico City for several periods of short 
duration in the sixteenth century forbade merchants to make 
profits of more than fifteen or twenty per cent. In connection 
with implementing such rules, the cabildo required merchants 
to manifest to the diputados the price which they had paid for 
goods, as well as the transportation costs from the point of 
purchase. Disgruntled merchants were allowed to appeal to the 
cabildo as a whole.** Another instance of such legislation oc- 
curred in 1594 when the Caracas council enacted ordinances 
forbidding a profit of over twenty per cent on the sale of 
wine. Previous to this, a thirty-five per cent mark-up had been 
permitted.* 


The chronic animus of cabildo personnel toward town retailers 
is evidenced also in the 1562 complaint of the Mexico City 
council against the ever-growing number of merchants in New 
Spain who, it was alleged, increased the price of all goods that 
passed through their hands two, three, four, and even five-fold. 
The cabildo went on to charge that “each merchant in New 
Spain who sells goods seeks to make as much profit as the 
original merchant in Seville who shipped the commodities to 


I, 102-104. Actas del Cabildo, Santa Fe, July 3, 1595, I, 214-215. 
Actas del Cabildo, Buenos Aires, January 24, 1605, 118-119; March 24, 
1605, I, 132; February 3, 1606, I, 184; March 12, 1607, I, 372; Sep- 
tember 28, 1620, IV, 430. Actas del Cabildo de San Miguel de Ibarra, 
in Libros de Cabildo de Quito, January 7, 1608, XV, 103. Cedula real 
dada en Madrid a 19 de noviembre de 1551 aprobando las ordenanzas 
11, 12, 38 y39 que la real Audiencia de Lima formo para el buen 
gobierno de la ciudad, Actas del Cabildo, Lima, XI, appendix, 800-801. 

31 See Carrera Stampa, op. cit., 148-156. See also Actas del Cabildo, 
Mexico City, August 25, 1573, VIII, 353. 

32 Actas del Cabildo, Caracas, September 13, 1594, I, 389. 
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the New World. The result of this is that prices are exceed- 
ingly high.” *° The criticism of the cabildo was evidently without 
result, for there is no record that the crown ever granted the 
request to reduce the number of merchants. Had the crown, 
after all, without exception facilitated the triumph of cabildo 
over commercial interests, the checks and balances aspect of 
rural-urban relations would have been destroyed. 

Control over merchants constituted only one part of the cabil- 
do’s activities in economic regulation. Considerably more time 
and effort were devoted to controlling the manufacture and sale 
of domestic finished goods. It was in this field that the cabildo 
exercised the most consistent and comprehensive powers of price 
control, with city councilmen inflexibly insisting upon regulating 
the prices of most basic goods made by local artisans. More- 
over, the crafts guilds (gremios) were, as many studies have 
indicated, under cabildo regulation. Often, for example, the 
cabildo took a direct role in helping the guild write its rules and 
regulations, appointing one of its members to participate in 
formulating the code.** In Mexico City and Lima, once each 
year the masters of each guild were required to assemble in the 
cabildo chambers and elect supervisors (veedores, or alcaldes- 
veedores) who, once their selection had been approved by the 
councilmen, would administrate for the ensuing year the opera- 
tions of the respective guilds. In other cities, the cabildo itself 
chose guild officers from among the member master workmen. 
The council of Quito, for example, each year selected one alcalde 
and one veedor for tailors, one alcalde and one veedor for the 
hat makers, one alcalde and one veedor for the blacksmiths, one 
alcalde-veedor for saddle and harness makers, one alcalde-veedor 
for carpenters, and one for hose makers.*® The same procedure 


33 Actas del Cabildo, Mexico City, April 29, 1562, VII, 45. 

34 See the previously cited work of Carrera Stampa. See also Francisco 
del Barrio Lorenzot (editor and annotator), Ordenanzas de Gremios de 
la Nueva Espata (Mexico, D.F., 1921). Consult in addition, Actas 
del Cabildo, Mexico City, June 16, 1529, I, 4; August 30, 1532, II, 191; 
January 4, 1591, X, 47. Actas del Cabildo, Lima, March 12, 1615, 
XVII, 305. 

35 Actas del Cabildo, Quito, September 28, 1574, VI, 258; January 9, 
1598, XIII, 91; February 1, 1599, XIII, 224; January 8, 1601, XIV, 
125-130; January 21, 1605, XX, 208. 
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was followed in Santiago and Buenos Aires, where the city 
councils annually elected veedores for each of the guilds.** Unlike 
the situation which had developed in medieval Europe, crafts 
guilds in Hispanic America did not succeed in escaping the super- 
vision of men whose economic interests were essentially agrarian. 
One reason why continuation of the crafts guilds was encouraged 
in the Hapsburg New World possessions was that in the gremios 
cabildo members possessed another means of curtailing urban 
interests. Here is one frequently overlooked cause for the fact 
that dynamic progress in manufacturing proved so elusive. 


In addition to exercising a voice in controlling the practices 
of guilds, cabildo personnel helped formulate the examinations 
which had to be passed by any artisan aspiring to the rank of 
master, and frequently the alcaldes ordinarios attended the actual 
examination.*” And once a new master had satisfied the demands 
for elevation to that rank, he was required to obtain a license 
from the cabildo before he could open his own shop. Further, 
if the cabildo entertained any doubt as to the applicant's skill, 
it could require a special demonstration. When a license was 
issued, the council generally collected a fee of from four to 
six pesos.** 


As is well known, a master artisan’s contact with the cabildo 
did not cease once he obtained his license, for he then came into 
contact with the price ceilings imposed by the city council. Ordi- 
narily, a book of rates (libro de tasas) for each craft was com- 
piled by the cabildo shortly after the founding of a new town.*® 


36 Actas del Cabildo, Santiago, July 14, 1553, I, 353. Actas del 
Cabildo, Buenos Aires, September 17, 1635, VII, 485. Actas del Cabildo, 
Mexico City, August 30, 1532, II, 191. See also Carrera Stampa, op. 
cit., 10-35. . 

37 Actas del Cabildo, Lima, XVI, notas, 587, 615. 

88 Actas del Cabildo, Mexico City, August 25, 1573, VIII, 353; April 
15, 1616, XX, 311. Actas del Cabildo, Lima, July 15, 1594, XII, 155; 
November 19, 1611, XVI, 517; X, appendix, 554-555. Actas del Ca- 
bildo, Caracas, April 6, 1617, IV, 315. 

39 Actas del Cablido, Mexico City, March 15, 1524, I, 4-5. Actas del 
Cabildo, Lima, February 26, 1536, I, 37; July 8, 1536, I, 90-91; October 
27, 1539, I, 388-389. Actas del Cabildo, Quito, May 5, 1550, IV, 
334-337. 
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The cabildo as a whole, usually in conjunction with the alcalde 
and veedor of the particular guild, established the schedule of 
rates, but artisans were free to appeal for revision. While deci- 
sion on an appeal was pending, the disputed schedule proclaimed 
by the cabildo continued in force.*° The temporary refusal of 
the veedor of the tailors’ guild in Quito to enforce a rate cur- 
rently under appeal led to a threat from the cabildo to place 
him in jail as a vagrant; and the recalcitrant supervisor soon 
capitulated.** 

A cross-section of rates established by several cities for items 
produced by various master craftsmen is attached in an appendix. 
Only a representative rather than a complete chart was attempted. 
Prices of a wide variety of goods other than those set forth in 
the appendix were established by the cabildos. Moreover, 
charges for various services were regulated. The work done on 
buildings by carpenters, stonelayers and other constructors was, 
for example, appraised by the veedor of the respective guild, 
and charged for according to fixed rates. Violation of the offi- 
cial price lists led to fines ranging from ten to twenty-five pesos, 
with one-third going to the informer, one-third to the sentencing 
judge, and one-third to the city treasurer.** 

Proprietors of grocery stores in colonial towns were also hedged 
about by cabildo regulations. Anyone wishing to open a food 
store had to receive a license from the cabildo, and those who 
sold wine, bread and certain other stipulated processed food 
items without a license were subject to fines ranging as high as 
one hundred pesos.** Establishments which had been duly licensed 
were visited by the fieles executores and diputados twice a year, 


‘© Stampa Carrera, op. cit., 148-156. 

41 Actas del Cabildo, Quito, May 9, 1950, IV, 338-339. 

42 Actas del Cabildo, Lima, October 11, 1535, I, 32-33; July 8, 1536, 
I, 99. Actas del Cabildo, Santiago, February 22, 1547, I, 142-143. Actas 
del Cabildo, Mexico City, July 28, 1531, II, 123; July 19, 1573, VIII, 
345. Actas del Cabildo, Quito, July 21, 1602, XIV, 332; April 20, 
1602, XIV, 284. Actas del Cabildo, Caracas, April 19, 1617, IV, 232. 
Actas del Cabildo, Buenos Aires, September 1, 1632, VII, 358. 

- 43 Actas del Cabildo, Mexico City, June 8, 1532, II, 171. Actas del 
Cabildo, Santa Fe, January 27, 1609, I, 260. Actas del Cabildo, Lima, 
X, appendix, 549-553. 
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unscheduled inspections being possible at any time. Following 
these tours, the inspectors reported their findings to the cabildo 
as a whole. If the investigation had brought out violations of 
city ordinances, the cabildo might suspend the license of the 
guilty proprietor and order his store closed. Second and third 
offenders were subject to public lashing and exile.** 


Another example of cabildo concern with curbing the actions 
of food processors and middlemen is found in the regulations 
to which millers were subjected. Men in this profession were 
required to purchase their grain and to sell their surplus flour 
in the officially designated building known as the alhdndiga, a 
combination warehouse and market. The cabildo, moreover, 
licensed and appointed a site for all mills, and frequently fixed 
the charge which millers might collect for processing grains. 
For grinding a bushel of wheat, a commonly stipulated charge 
was one half a bushel of the raw product, or from two to four 
reales. Violation of these rates led to fines ranging from ten 
to twenty-five pesos, half of which went to the informer and the 
remainder to the city treasurer.*° 


Cabildo Control Over Agrarian Interests. Prices of unprocessed 
food items were also upon occasion controlled, although the 
wording of a cabildo ordinance in Lima concerning the price of 
poultry might suggest that the reason for regulation was more 
to curtail middlemen operations than to check the profits of the 
original producer: “‘. . . because middlemen and speculators have 
recently forced up the price of chickens to exorbitant levels, a 
maximum of six reales for a hen and three for a rooster is now 
established.” *° And the cabildo of Cuenca in 1558 instructed 


** Actas del Cabildo, Mexico City, April 11, 1526, I, 82-83. Ordi- 
nances of Viceroy Toledo for the good government of ‘Cuzco, in Fun- 
dacién Espanola de Cuzco, 78, 80-81. Actas del Cabildo, Buenos Aires, 
January 23, 1606, I, 181; January 5, 1619, IV, 137; April 30, 1633, VII, 
375. Actas del Cabildo, Lima, X, appendix, 549-550. 

*5 Actas del Cabildo, Mexico City, December 15, 1525, I, 64; January 
19, 1526, I, 73; November 6 ,1531, II, 140. Actos del Cabildo, Quito, 
March 29, 1544, III, 29. Actas del Cabildo, Santiago, August 22, 1548, 
I, 150. Actas del Cabildo, Cuenca, August 13, 1557, XVI, 26-27; May 
7, 1563, 432. Actas del Cabildo, Buenos Aires, July 2, 1590, I, 74. 
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its fieles executores and diputados to establish prices on all fruits 
sold in the city, ““. . . because of the recent exorbitant demands 
of merchants.” *7 While many other municipalities established 
ceilings on poultry, fruits and cereals during the early days fol- 
lowing their establishment, the general tendency was later to 
remove restrictions, allowing free market negotiations to deter- 
mine prices. 

The importance of beef and lamb as staples in the diet of 
town inhabitants was recognized from the earliest days of the 
conquest, and cabildos of all towns sought energetically to pro- 
vide adequate supplies at fair prices. At the same time, however, 
the various expedients employed for controlling meat prices 
seemed designed to guarantee that the original livestock raisers 
would never have to sell at less than what they considered an 
adequate profit. 

In each major city, an official meat market was established 
and the cabildo then appointed from its membership for a term 
which varied from two months to one year a fiel and a diputado 
de carniceria, who were to see that excessive prices were not 
charged and that sanitary conditions were maintained. These 
supervisors of the meat market set the number of livestock that 
might be slaughtered during the course of any single week, and 
periodically checked the weights. They also enforced the city 
ordinances designating the days when meat could be sold and 
beasts slaughtered.** By these operations it is apparent that 
agrarian minded cabildo members could protect livestock raisers 
against the lowering of prices that would have resulted from 
greatly increasing the number of animals slaughtered. And it 
was probably in order to protect the cattle raisers of the Buenos 
Aires area that the cabildo of that city invoked heavy penalties 


46 Actas del Cabildo, Lima, July 1, 1591, XI, 526. 

47 Actas del Cabildo, Cuenca, October 7, 1558, XVI, 128. 

‘8 Actas del Cabildo, Mexico City, March 6, 1526, I, 80; July 6, 1590, 
X, 4; January 1, 1591, X, 46; November 14, 1614, XX, 51; July 13, 
1615, XX, 164. Actas del Cabildo, Lima, January 4, 1546, III, 137; 
February 1, 1588, XI, 11; May 26, 1588, XI, 32; August 12, 1588, 43; 
X, appendix, 551. Actas del Cabildo, Quito, August 13, 1601, XIV, 
185. Actas del Cabildo, Buenos Aires, January 24, 1605, I, 115; July 
11, 1605, I, 148. 
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against any vecino who killed the wild cattle of the pampas 
without first obtaining special permission from the council. 
The Buenos Aires records reveal that such permission was not 
frequently granted. 


Because many cabildo members were themselves cattle and 
sheep raisers, it was only natural that the town council should 
allow livestock producers a determining voice in establishing 
meat prices, although it must be conceded that in the system 
public good was not wholly neglected. It was customary to award 
management of the meat market and slaughterhouse annually 
to the cattle or sheep man who offered to sell meat during the 
coming months for the lowest price.’ In Quito, a different 
method of control was often resorted to, with the cabildo setting 
a maximum price and awarding to the various livestock raisers 
of the area management of the meat market on an alternating 
basis for one or two month periods. In 1616 the Caracas coun- 
cil evidenced particular concern for the livestock raisers, many 
of whom it noted had fallen into debt to the royal treasury. 
The council agreed to divide management of the meat market 
regularly among these debtors as a means of aiding them in 
meeting their obligations.°* At about the same time, solicitude 
for the cattle raisers was also evidenced by the Mexico City 
cabildo, which agreed henceforth to appoint a greater number 
of supervising agents to bring to an end the operations of various 
individuals who were selling cut-rate meat outside of the official 
market.°* Cabildos also frequently petitioned the crown to cur- 
tail the meat-selling activities of religious orders which competed 


49 Actas del Cabildo, Buenos Aires, January 14, 1614, IV, 137; Janu- 
ary 17, 141; July 22, 1669, XII, 170- 171; September 24, 1669, 177-178; 
November 29, 1672, XIII, 485 486. 

50 Actas del Cabildo, Mexico City, January 5,,1526, I, 73. Actas del 
Cabildo, Quito, XVIII, appendix, 196. Actas del Cabildo, Santiago, 
February 14, 1642, XXXII, 165. Actas del Cabildo, Lima, XVI, notas, 
585. 

51 Actas del Cabildo, Quito, March 14, 1573, VI, 17-18; March 5, 
1598, XIII, 119-120; November 2, 1598, XIII, 183; April 16, 1601, 
XIV, 155-156. 

52 Actas del Cabildo, Caracas, January 1, 1616, IV, 96. 

53 Actas del Cabildo, Mexico City, January 30, 1615, XX, 95-96; July 
13, 1615, XX, 164. 
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with the interests of lay producers. In a cedula of 1635, for 
example, the King of Spain noted that he had been informed 
by the cabildo of Quito that various religious orders, especially 
the Jesuits, were selling beef and lamb in competition with the 
official meat market. The Audiencia of Quito was ordered to 
bring an immediate halt to this practice.” 


From the above it becomes clear that cabildo control over the 
meat market was exercised as much in the special interests of 
the cattle producers as in behalf of the common good. And 
the particular advantage which agrarian enjoyed over rural inter- 
ests is seen in the fact that although city businessmen were not 
officially allowed membership in the cabildo on the grounds that 
there would arise a conflict of interests between private and 
public good, no such limitations were operative upon livestock 
raisers and rural landowning groups in general. Instead, the 
system was so arranged that they, by controlling the cabildo, 
might control the prices of the goods which they raised. One 
wonders if there was something of a Spanish “Agrarian Myth” 
that beguiled colonial policy makers, leading them to think that 
rural leaders were more immune to the temptations arising from 
conflict of interests than urban inhabitants. 


A somewhat similar situation prevailed in regard to the dis- 
tribution of grain and other agricultural products. Cabildo 
legislation usually provided that producers of wheat, corn and 
in some cities vegetables had to bring the entire yield of their 
harvests to the alhéndiga to offer for sale. Ostensibly this pro- 
cedure was followed to protect the public against exorbitant rates. 
But it was excessive middleman profit which most concerned the 
cabildo, for except in cases of acute shortage, ceiling prices were 
not established on grains. The legislation which controlled the 
alhéndiga and related operations, therefore, merely increased 
the convenience of the producers in disposing of their goods 
while allowing them to sell as dearly as the market would allow, 
and at the same time aimed a slap at urban middlemen. 


54 Cedula of Philip IV to the Audiencia of Quito, 1635, in Actas del 


Cabildo, Quito, May 29, 1635, XXI, 237. 
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The Cabildo and the Foreign Market. Cabildos of some major 
cities, in addition to controlling the internal economic structure, 
assumed an interest in foreign trade and commerce, and often 
in the process manifested once again the typical animosity toward 
urban merchants that contrasted so strikingly with their solici- 
tude for rural raw products producers. The Mexico City council 
exhibited such an attitude when it complained through its pro- 
curador in the following terms: 

The prices of goods arriving in Mexico City are extremely high 
and becoming more exorbitant each day. People in the region 
are forced to spend more money than they can afford on Spanish 
imports, with the result that they do not have sufficient funds 
remaining with which to buy food. . . . And the cause of this 
lamentable situation is the fact that a few merchants in Seville 
have a monopoly on all goods sent to New Spain. Therefore, 
the members of the cabildo beg that the king allow merchants 
from all parts of Spain to send goods to the colonies.*® 


In Lima, the cabildo did not evidence an equal degree of inter- 
est in defending its citizens against the exorbitant prices of 
imports and the abuses of overseas merchants. One reason for 
this may have been the unusual, if not almost unique, alliance 
between agrarian and commercial interests which developed in 
Lima, with landed aristocrats frequently themselves taking part 
in trade. This development helps account for the fact that the 
city council was instrumental in bringing about the establishment 
of a consulado in 1613. Almost at once, however, the cabildo 
decided that the consulado was not, after all, in the best interests 
of the city, as its activities resulted in higher prices for imported 
goods. In manner more typical of customary cabildo attitudes, 
the council began to complain about the consulado.*®* But cabildo 
displeasure proved ineffective, and the semiautonomous and mo- 


55 Actas del Cabildo, Mexicc City, January 9, 1562, VII, 9. Italics 
added by the author. 

56 Actas del Cabildo, Lima, September 28, 1594, XII, 189-191. Sep- 
tember 30, 1594, 194-195. It was at this time that the cabildo began its 
efforts on behalf of the establishment of a consulado. For cabildo efforts 
opposed to the consulado, see sbid., January 26, 1613, XVII, 274; No- 
vember 7, 1618, XVII, 882-886. 
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nopolistic merchant association gained strength during the re- 
mainder of the century. 


Conclusions. The interpretive pattern which emerges from the 
above material implies that the purpose of the cabildo in local 
economic control was not primarily an application of the teachings 
of Aquinas and other schoolmen on just prices. Nor can the 
inability of the cabildo to achieve what could be regarded as an 
equitable economic balance on the local level be accepted, in 
the manner frequently suggested, as the failure of a noble ex- 
periment. What has been so often construed a failure actually 
gives evidence to the success of an endeavor which, because it 
sought to benefit one functional interest group rather than the 
general public, could hardly be considered a noble undertaking. 
This is not to suggest that cabildo economic policies represented 
a conscious plot on the part of agrarian interests to suppress 
urban traders and businessmen. Rather, they constituted another 
manifestation of the glorification of agrarian and rural values 
over those of trade and manufacture, in short of urban life, 
which had become an ingrained part of Spanish character as a 
result of centuries of historical experience. The degree to which 
cabildo legislation helped the landed oligarchy establish suprem- 
acy over townsmen delayed the entry of independent Hispanic 
American republics into the structure of modern capitalism, and 
tended often to make the transformation violent when it was 
achieved. For in seeking to overcome the dominance of rural 
landed groups, Spanish American townsmen in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries had often to complete within the 
course of a generation or two a process which had generally 
been underway in Europe since the ninth century. 
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RATES FOR BLACK-SMITHS* 


*Symbols: p stands for peso; r for real. 


To make four horse- 
shoes, furnishing the 
metal 

To make four horse- 
shoes, receiving the 
metal 

To make one hundred 
nails, furnishing the 
metal 

To make one hundred 
nails, ieceiving the 
metal 


To make a key 

To make a lock for a 
box, with a key 

To make a common 
lock 

To make a large lock 
for a main door 

To make a table-knife 
To make a butcher- 
knife 

To make a spoon 

To make a hatchet, 
furnishing the metal 
To make a hatchet, 
receiving the metal 

To make a hoe, 
furnishing the metal 
1To make a sickle, 
furnishing the metal 


1 Actas del Cabildo, Mexico City, March 15, 1524, I, 4-5. 
Lima, October 11, 1535, I, 27-33. 
232-234; October 16, 1538, I, 464-468. 
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Mexico City 
1524 


1P 
1R 


Quito 


1538 


4p 
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3P 


214P 
1P 


2R 
3P 


1P 


6P 
6P 


Lima 
1540 


2P 


1P 


6R 
OR 
2P 
11/4P 


4p 
5P 


5R 


11/4P 


3P 


GR 


Santiago 
1547 


1P 
2R 


GOR 


214P 


114P 


8P 
OR 


21/4P 
114P 
2P 


11/4P 


Actas del Cabildo, 


Actas del Cabildo, Quito, March 16, 1537, I, 
For an interesting comparison of prices in 


Quito ten years later, see sbid., January 15, 1547, III, 239; March 4, 1549, IV, 


464-468. Actas del Cabildo, Santiago, February 22, 1547, I, 142-143. 
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RATES FOR TAILORS AND HOSE-MAKERS 


Mexico City Quito Lima Santiago 
1555 1544 1535 1547 
A man’s velvet gown, 
with cuffs, lined 7P 8P 6P 9p 
A man’s plain cape, 2P 2P 2P 314P 
A man’s velvet cape 114p IP 2P 314P 
A man’s cape with silk 
fringe 3P 4p 4p 
A plain cassock 2P 11/4P 3P 4p 
A velvet-lined cassock 4p 4p 5P 6P 
Half-hose of silk, 
cotton or wool 5R GR 5R 1P 
A pair of plain trousers 4p 3P 214P 314P 
An overcoat of wool or 
cotton without 
decoration 3P 3P 2P 31/4P 
An overcoat of wool or 
cotton, with decoration 4p SP 4p 
A woman’s silk shirt 3P 214P 314P 314P 
A plain wool or cotton 
skirt 2P 2P 214P 2P 
A velvet skirt SP 4\/4P SP 
A cotton or wool skirt, 
with decorations 314P 3P 4p 4l/4p 
A woman’s coat with 
decorations 8P 9p 8P 10P 
A child’s dress 
of velvet 6P 5P 6P 5P 
2A child’s wool or 
cotton coat 2P 114P 2P 2P 


: 2Lorenzot, Ordenanzas de Gremios de la Nueva Espana, 63-74. Actas del Ca- 


bildo, Lima, October 11, 1535, I, 27-33. Actas del Cabildo, Quito, January 24, 
1544, III, 13; January 21, 1547, III, 240; March 4, 1549, IV, 169-183. Actas 
del Cabildo, Santiago, February 22, 1547, I, 142-143. 
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RATES FOR SHOE AND BOOT-MAKERS 

















Mexico Santi- 
City Quito Cuenca Lima ago Santa Fe 
1575 1549 1562 1535 1549 1584 
A tanned cordovan 1p IP 
hide for boots 114P 2P 3R 6R 2P 114P 
A tanned hide for 
shoes IP 1P OR IP 114P IP 
For making a pair 
of boots 3P 4p 4p 3P 2P 3P 
For making a pair 
of shoes 1P 1144p 114P_ 1p 1P 6R 
For making a pair 
of slippers IP 1P IP 1/4P 5R 
8 For making a pair 
of children’s shoes 214R 2R 4R 3R 314R 2R 


3 Lorenzot, op. cit., 114-116. Actas del Cabildo, Lima, October 11, 1535, I, 
27-33. Actas del Cabildo, Quito, March 4, 1549, IV, 169-182. Actas del Cabildo, 
Cuenca, in ibid., December 12, 1562, XVI, 398-399. Actas del Cabildo, Santiago, 
July 1, 1549, I, 187. Actas del Cabildo, Santa Fe, January 6, 1584, I, 72. 








The Recife and Sao Francisco 


Pernambuco Railway 


Company, 1854-1860 
By Alfred Tischendorf* 


The 1850's marked a significant transition period in Brazil's 
evolution. This was perhaps as true in the economic arena as it 
was in the political and socio-intellectual field. However, Brazil's 
record in the area of railway construction in this decade was not 
outstanding as compared with the years following the Paragu- 
ayan War. Construction began on five railroads between 1850 
and 1860; only three made much progress. One of these was the 
line built by the Recife annd Sao Francisco Pernambuco Rail- 
way Company. The Minutes of the meetings held in London 
during the years from October 1854 to December 1860 by the 
Board of Directors of this British company provide historians 
with one important source needed to write the economic history 
of Brazil during the middle of the nineteenth century The 
minutes reveal something of the organization of the enterprise, 
the appointment of engineers and other workers, and the rela- 
tions between the venture and Brazilian officialdom. They also 
outline some of the technological and managerial difficulties 
often encountered by foreign capitalists operating in an under- 
developed area. Bankers, merchants, solicitors, politicians, and 
promoters—the directors were men who optimistically decided 


* Assistant Professor of History, Duke University. 

'The minutes of the meetings may be examined in the Library of 
Congress, Washington, D. C. They are bound in four small volumes. 
The Library has no copies of the Minutes taken November 11, 1856 to 
August 18, 1857. Unless otherwise indicated, information used in 
this article may be found in the minutes. 
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to take a financial flyer in Brazilian railroads. They did not 
understand much about Brazil, and most of them had no driving 
desire to leave the comforts of London to examine the country 
where they intended to make a profit. 

In 1852 two London promoters, Alfred and Edward De 
Mornay, discussed with the Imperial government and the state 
administration of Pernambuco the possibility of acquiring a con- 
cession to build a 77-mile railroad from Recife through a Per- 
nambuco sugar district to the town of Palmares.” The conces- 
sion was granted to the brothers and two years later they ap- 
peared in London as the promoters of a company to undertake the 
construction of the railroad. On October 10, 1854 they met in 
a Piccadilly hotel with R. W. Kennard, H. Kennard, W. B. 
Greenfield, B. S. Nottage, and R. W. Nottage to draw up a 
Certificate of Registration for the Recife and Sao Francisco Per- 
nambuco Railway Company. The concessionaires were to be 
given shares in the company and L1000 a year until the line was 
completed. The directors also agreed to send L35,000 to Brazil 
so that the agents of the De Mornays could secure, through the 
proper government channels, the land of all persons living along 
the projected right of way. 

Little was heard from the company for more than a year after 
the October meeting. During this time two new directors, Wil- 
liam E. Gladstone and the Brazilian Minister to London, were 
added to the Board. The nominal capital of the enterprise was 
set at L900,000, annd after considerable correspondence between 
London and Pernambuco it was decided that the state govern- 
ment would guarantee the company 2 per cent yearly interest on 
its paid-up capital after the road was completed. From the 
Brazilian Capital came word that the Imperial government would 
add a further guarantee of 5 per cent. The Recife directors 
also used this period to select Messrs. Furness and Company of 
London as contractors for the railway. Mr. Borthwick, a 
London engineer, was hired as supervisor for the entire overseas 
operation at a fee that the directors considered “‘a fair remunera- 
tion.” 


* The Stock Exchange Year-Book, 1876 (London, 1876). 
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In November and early December 1855 a prospectus was writ- 
ten with the assistance of Dom Pedro’s Minister in London. 
About 3500 copies of the document were printed. The direc- 
tors did not distribute the prospectus in December because they 
believed that the money market was then too tight. On Janu- 
ary 10, 1856, having carefully judged the monetary winds around 
the Stock Exchange, the company mailed its prospectus and three 
weeks later the shares went on sale. By April 426 shareholders 
had paid in nearly L155,000 to the company’s treasury. Not 
all the shareholders found it necessary to pay for their holdings. 
The directors felt that the public relations in Brazil made it de- 
sirable to give 12,000 paid-up shares to important Brazilians in 
Rio and Pernambuco. This was done by the chief executive 
of the state and by friends of the De Mornay brothers in Rio. 
Among those who received shares was the “Brazilian J. P. Mor- 
gan of his day,” * Irineu Evangelista de Sousa, later Barao and 
then Visconde de Maua. 

The Board watched the sale of shares while they prepared 
to get the main job underway. The secretary of the company 
was voted an annual salary of L300. A bookkeeper was hired 
at L150 and a treasurer at L1000 a year. A Mr. McNeil was 
given L50 for writing articles in London journals concerning 
the company’s plans in Brazil. In March Borthwick and his 
assistant, a man named Tucker, boarded a steamer for Recife 
carrying a L15,000 letter of credit, instructions to hire a lawyer 
and a treasurer, and a note to Pernambuco officials requesting 
“immediate occupation of the land necessary for the construc- 
tion of the line from Recife to Villa de Cabo (20 miles) accord- 
ing to plans furnished by the engineers, together with all such 
lands that may from time to time be required for stations, ap- 
proaches, sidings, depots, offices, etc.” The L15,000 was to be 
used until the company could open an account in the branch 
Bank of Brazil in Pernambuco. When this was done company 
funds were to be drawn by the staff in Brazil only when the 
Board had voted for the expenditure. All checks had be signed 


8C. H. Haring, Empire in Brazil, A New World Experiment with 
Monarchy (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1958), p. 69. 
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by at least two directors and countersigned by the secretary. 

The contractors and engineers expected that the track from 
Recife to Palmares could be laid in three and one-half years. 
They informed the board that there was no difficulty in obtain- 
ing labor; the British Foreign Office was not convinced. The 
Office, hearing a rumor that the company intended to employ 
negro slaves, warned the directors that this was a violation of 
the company’s concession. The directors denied that any such 
move was contemplated. 

The job of laying the track began on May 3, 1856. Before 
the first tie was hardly in place Borthwick urged the directors 
to decide on the type of rolling stock that would be used on the 
line. The directors responded by calling in representatives of the 
Robert Stephenson Company, famous in the railroad industry, to 
recommend equipment suited to the Brazilian climate and ter- 
rain. The Board was anxious to hear Stephenson’s decision 
since nine miles of track were open by August 1, 1856. A month 
later the President of Pernambuco, the British consul in the 
district, and a delegation of Brazilian engineers all approved 
the quality of the work accomplished by the contractors. 

The pace set by the staff from May to August 1956 soon 
slackened perceptibly and it took almost two years to complete the 
remaining 11 miles of the first stage of the railroad. There are 
many possible reasons for the delay. The staff sent to Brazil 
in March 1856 carried with them instructions for initiating the 
construction of the line. By August these instructions had been 
carried out. Letters between London and Recife took weeks to 
arrive at their destination and occasionally they were lost in 
transit. The directors urged company personnel to register all 
mail, but the problem was never solved completely even after 
men were hired to check on the mail at the ports of departure 
and entry. The slowness of the mail delivery naturally posed 
more problems as the complexities of operating the company in 
Brazil increased. This was the case whenever Brazilian and 
British engineers contemplated a deviation from the directors’ 
approved plan, changes, for example, that would take the line 
closer to the town of Cabo and save three large river crossings. 
Distance proved bothersome when the contractors wished to obtain 
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more money so that the number of secretarial workers in Recife 
could be increased. The fact that the staff was dependent on 
imports of everything from tin boxes, stationery, ‘“cheap books 
of an instructive and amusing character,” and most of the con- 
struction materials made delays exasperating. Work was halted 
when the crews on one section of the line ran out of wood pilings; 
when the wood arrived it proved to be too fragile for the job. 
The wood could, at least, be salvaged for other purposes. The 
iron spikes, carts, and other equipment that went down on the 
ship Imogene off the Brazilian coast in August 1856 were per- 
manently lost. 

Probably the worst blow was the death of Borthwick and 
the resignation of Tucker. Borthwick may have been a victim 
of the cholera epidemic that struck the ranks of the laborers 
in 1856. Tucker wrote to the directors that he could not tolerate 
the Brazilian climate. The Board shoved aside his application 
for a job as Chief Engineer in London and used the situation 
to revamp the overseas staff. William Peniston was hired at 
yearly salary of L1500 for three years, with an additional in- 
centive of a L2000 bonus if the first 20 miles of the line were 
completed by September 1858. Peniston, who was boomed for 
the job by Robert Stephenson and Company, spent his time wait- 
ing for transportation to Brazil by visiting factories in Birming- 
ham and Sheffield to check prices of spring axles, bearings, and 
wheels being shipped to Recife. He hired new draftsmen at 
L300 a year plus a travel allowance of L150. Following his 
arrival in Brazil more clerks were added to the office staff and 
for the first time Brazilians were brought in as clerical help in a 
move to cut expenses. If the quality of their work was less 
perfect this was partly compensated for by the L36 yearly salary 
they received. 

The company announced in January 1858 that the opening of 
20 miles of railroad was only a month away. A table of rates 
was published, sent to Rio, and approved by the Emperor or 
his ministers. An arbitration board consisting of members ap- 
pointed by the company and the Rio government was organized 
to handle future arguments. It also was decided that the com- 
pany was to submit copies of its monthly accounts to the Presi- 
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dent of Pernambuco. Until he and his advisors approved the 
figures no guarantee was to be paid. Finally, it was agreed that 
the Brazilian government would arrange an insurance policy on 
the company’s plant in Brazil before the first trip was made. 
One wonders if the company informed Dom Pedro that they had 
been unable to find any London insurance concern willing to 
take the risk. 

On February 9, 1858 the first train chugged along the route 
at an average speed of just over 20 miles per hour. The loco- 
motive and the 14 freight and passenger cars from England 
were painted green and yellow to honor the Empire. The train 
was manned by employees dressed in brightly colored uniforms 
ordered by the directors. The reactions of the individual pas- 
sengers—there may have been 300 on the early trips—are not 
recorded in the Minutes, but the company obviously did not es- 
cape general criticism. The trains, it was said, spent too much 
time lingering at stations, wasting the time of the shippers and 
passengers and money of the company. The coal used on the 
maiden runs was found to have a particularly offensive odor and 
a new brand was promptly shipped from Liverpool. 

The directors knew in February 1958 that their railway was still 
57 miles from its destination in Palmares. The order to push 
work on the next 20 miles was given with the realization that 
the financial state of the venture was not good. Expenses in 
Brazil were increasing. Peniston was retained as Chief Engineer 
but only after his salary was raised to L2000 a year. There also 
was the additional cost of a L2000 life insurance policy for 
Peniston that was to remain in force while he worked in Brazil. 
The company’s staff in Brazil numbered about 400 persons by 
late 1858, and the low rate of exchange in Brazil meant that 
the 8 per cent bonus presented with each paycheck to insure 
the economic well-being of these people further drained the 
company’s resources. 

The directors faced a bevy of petty annoyances and real prob- 
lems while work gangs moved beyond Cabo village from May 
1858 to December 1860. The Brazilian government constantly 
needed to be prodded on the matter of the guarantee. The com- 
pany was sued by the survivors of Mr. Borthwick for L5000 
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for expenses incurred in Brazil by the engineer before his death. 
There were reports that some of the company’s crews were mak- 
ing nuisances of themselves by “idling” in the streets of Per- 
nambuco when off duty. The venture’s upper echelons in Brazil 
fell into bad graces of the directors. Accounts and records 
were slow in getting to London and the directors were loath 
to accept slow communications as the only excuse. The staff 
in Brazil countered by reminding the directors that their position 
in the Empire was not an enviable one. The Brazilians, they 
maintained, debated the question of the route to be taken by the 
road until the crews and engineers were nearly frantic. The sup- 
plies were slow in arriving from England and when they did 
reach the camp they were likely to be unsuited for the job at 
hand. 

The Board decided by April 1860 that their activities were 
being hampered by a lack of money and the poor management 
of the funds that were available. On April 12 the Directors 
were notified by the House of Rothschild that their application 
for a loan of L75,000 had been approved. At the same time 
the company issued another call of L2 on all company shares, 
bringing the total calls to L15. Thrift was to be the watch- 
word for the future. A new Code of Instructions, urging that 
all accounts be kept more carefully, was prepared for the crews. 
No requisitions were to be filled from London or from the store- 
house in Recife unless the application showed exactly where the 
materials were to be used. Every two weeks the storekeeper 
was to notify the Directors of his stocks on hand. It was im- 
portant, reasoned the directors, that the second section of the 
line be opened by Dom Pedro on his next birthday. 

The Minutes of the Board of Directors’ meetings present a 
rather unique inside view of a Limited company at a time when 
the migration of British capital played a significant part in world 
economic patterns. They must, of course, be examined along- 
side diplomatic dispatches, contemporary newspaper accounts, 
and company records before the entire history of the enterprise 
can be written. The Railways of Brazil, written by John Bran- 
ner and published in 1870, stated that the Recife and Sao Fran- 
cisco Pernambuco Railway Company’s line was then the princi- 
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pal 5’ 3” gauge road leading out from the city of Pernambuco. 
The wide gauge section of the railway reached Palmares; beyond 
that point was a short spur with a smaller gauge. The com- 
pany, noted the author, had the dubious distinction of having 
built the most expensive railroad per mile being used in Brazil. 
The first issue of theStock Exchange Year-Book in 1876 pointed 
out that the company was heavily in debt to the Brazilian govern- 
ment. The company was, however, paying regular dividends 
of 4 to 5 per cent on a capital of L1,200,000. The De Mornay 
brothers still were serving as directors, having made sure of their 
appointment for life in the 1850’s. Of the other men who had 
taken part in the October 1854 meeting in London, only W. B. 
Greenfield still remained as a director. 





Halsey’s Claim Against the 


Government of Buenos Aires, 


1818-1859 
By William Dusenberry* 


One of the most perplexing problems in the annals of inter- 
American economic relations was the collection of claims of 
United States’ citizens against Latin American governments. 
During the nineteenth century numerous controversies of this 
sort arose from injuries to the persons and property of American 
citizens residing in Latin America, who suffered damages during 
rebellions and riots in those countries. Some claims resulted 
from loans made by individual Americans to the revolutionary 
governments during the war of independence against Spain. 

For a number of reasons it was nearly impossible to collect 
these claims. The newly created Latin American governments 
had difficulty in raising sufficient funds to meet current operat- 
ing expenses; in most instances the customs receipts were the 
main source of revenue. All to often the governments were 
headed by financially irresponsible caudillos—men who desired 
to hold public office for selfish reasons, to obtain power and to 
increase their wealth. Graft was commonplace; it was accepted 
as inevitable in public life. Disputes concerning claims by for- 
eign nationals were characterized by endless controversy and de- 
lay. Moreover, foreign nationals felt they could not get jus- 
tice in the local courts. Hence, American claimants sought the 
aid of American diplomats accredited to Latin American govern- 
ments. 

The claim of Thomas Lloyd Halsey presents an interesting 
case study in relations between the United States and Argentina 


* Associate Professor of History, University of Pittsburgh. 
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from the early years of the nineteenth century until 1859. 
American diplomats accredited to Argentina during that period 
considered it the most meritorious claim against the Government 
at Buenos Aires. The purpose of this study is to present the 
facts of this case and to show how American diplomats pressed 
patiently and tactfully for its solution for more than four 
decades. 

The earliest reference to Halsey was made by W. G. D. Worth- 
ington, Special Agent of the United States of America for Buenos 
Aires, Chile, and Peru, in January, 1818. At that time Halsey 
was American Consul at Buenos Aires. He was keenly interested 
in the independence movement against Spain, which was still 
under way. Halsey sympathized with the newly created revo- 
lutionary government in Buenos Aires. But about mid-1817 he 
visited Jose Artigas, the patriotic Uruguayan leader in Monte- 
video, who differed with authorities in Buenos Aires over the 
form of government for the La Plata provinces.’ Artigas was 
an ardent federalist. He favored a form of government for the 
La Plata area similar to that of the United States under the 
Articles of Confederation. In such a scheme Uruguay would 
remain virtually independent of Buenos Aires, under his leader- 
ship. But the “Unitarians” in Buenos Aires favored a highly 
centralized government under which all the La Plata provinces. 
including Uruguay and Paraguay, would be governed by the 
regime at Buenos Aires.? Hence considerable ill-feeling pre- 
vailed between Artigas and authorities at Buenos Aires. And 
Halsey indiscreetly meddled in this political struggle.* 

Worthington was a devoted diplomat, but unfortunately the 
language barrier greatly hindered him in looking after the in< 
terests of fellow Americans in Buenos Aires and elsewhere 
on his sojourn in South America. He had numerous interviews 


1W. G. D. Worthington to Secretary of State John Quincy Adams, 
Jan. 10, 1818, in National Archives, Washington, State Department 
Diplomatic Despatches, Argentina (hereinafter cited as NA,SDDDA), 
Vol. 1. 

2 William Spence Robertson, Hispanic-American Relations with the 
United States, New York, 1923, pp. 84-86. 

’ Worthington to Adams, Jan. 10, 1818, NA,SDDDA, Vol. 1. 
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with Gregorio Tagle, ‘Secretary of State for Buenos Aires”. 
Worthington said ‘‘the Secretary speaks only Spanish and though 
I confer with him always without an interpreter, I am very de- 
ficient in the language as yet. However, I can understand him 
as well as he can me, so that in this respect we are on a par.” * 

Worthington seemed unaware of the fact that some time prior 
to 1818 Halsey had made a loan of $79,439 to the revolutionary 
government at Buenos Aires for the purchase of arms and other 
munitions for use by patriots in the war of independence. In 
his correspondence with the State Department, Worthington did 
not mention the Halsey loan. 

The first attempt to collect the Halsey claim was made by John 
M. Forbes, American Secretary of Legation and Charge d’ Affaires, 
at Buenos Aires. On July 26, 1826, a commission named by 
the Government of Buenos Aires examined this claim and de- 
clared that the sum of $79,439 was justly due Halsey. This 
award was again confirmed by a decree of the Governor of 
Buenos Aires Province on February 15, 1828, which ordered 
that $79,439 be paid to Halsey, at six percent interest. By May 
23, 1828, the currency had been devalued; at that time the ac- 
countant general declared the sum due Halsey was $108,831, 
3 reals, payable at six percent interest, to begin on January 1, 1826. 

On July 20, 1830, Forbes wrote to Bernardino Rivadavia, Min- 
ister of Government and Foreign Affairs of Buenos Aires, and 
stated that the sum of $108,831, 3 rea/s, still remained wholly 
unpaid. Forbes further pointed out that the United States Gov- 
ernment urgently solicited the early adjustment of the full amount 
of the Halsey claim.° 

Shortly in an interview with Rivadavia, Forbes suggested that 
the Halsey claim be submitted to a board of arbitrators to be 
named mutually by Forbes and the Government of Buenos Aires. 
Rivadavia replied that he had carefully examined the papers of 
the case, and found “there existed no claim whatever and that 
therefore there was nothing to arbitrate.” In further comments 
he totally repelled the pretensions of Halsey. Nevertheless Forbes 


4 Ibid. 
° Forbes to Rivadavia, July 20, 1830, NASSDDDA, Vol. 4. 
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pressed for settlement of the claim; he said it had been admitted 
several times by previous governments, and there was no reason 
for procrastination in its final settlement.® 

Despite Rivadavia’s attitude toward the Halsey claim, Forbes 
acknowledged receipt of a note on July 31, 1830, from Tomas 
M. de Anchorena, then Minister of Foreign Affairs of Buenos 
Aires, which stated that the claim had been submitted to the 
Minister of Treasury for its final adjustment.’ Late in August, 
1930, Anchorena told Forbes that the Halsey claim was pending 
before the House of Representatives who would designate the 
funds from which the claim would be paid.* 

By November, 1930, Forbes was discouraged in his efforts to 
collect the claim. From 1825 to 1828 Argentina and Brazil had 
been at war for control over Uruguay. After that conflict the 
Government of Buenos Aires decreed a mixed commission which 
was expressly limited to cases of capture in the war with Brazil. 
But rumors had it that this commission was empowered to settle 
older claims. Forbes complained about receipt of several urgent 
applications to settle older claims, wholly out of the purview of 
that decree. He added that all applications for old claims were 
hopeless; the Halsey claim was ‘“‘sunk in the fathomless abyss of 
a reference to the Minister of Finance.” He went on to say 
“If ever these ancient claims are recovered, it must be on a solemn 
appeal to the government in a time of much more settled pros- 
perity, and connected with a general commercial negotiation.” ° 

Forbes died at his post of duty in Buenos Aires on June 14, 
1831, after a painful and lingering illness.*° For several months 
thereafter, George W. Slacum, United States Consul to Buenos 
Aires, assumed some of the duties previously performed by Forbes. 
Slacum loked over the papers left by Forbes, and found no change 
in the status of the Halsey claim.” 































° Forbes to Secretary of State Martin Van Buren, July 23, 1830, 
NA,SDDDA, Vol. 4. 

* Forbes to M. I. Garcia, Minister of Treasury, Buenos Aires, July 31, 
1830, NA,SDDDA, Vol. 4. 

§ Anchorena to Forbes, Aug. 23, 1830, NA,SDDDA, Vol. 4. 

® Forbes to Van Buren, Nov. 29, 1830, NA,SSDDDA, Vol. 4. 

2° George W. Slacum, United States Consul to Buenos Aires, to Van 
Buren, une 14, 1831, NA,SDDDA, Vol. 4. 
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In January, 1832, Francis Baylies succeeded Forbes as United 
States’ Chargé d’ Affaires at Buenos Aires. Baylies’ service at 
that post was short-lived, however, because of the controversy over 
Argentine seizures of three vessels of American citizens engaged in 
fishing in waters off the Falkland Islands. The Argentine Gov- 
ernment was unwilling to make any concessions in this dispute. 
Hence diplomatic relations between the United States and Argen- 
tina were broken in April, 1833, and were not resumed until ten 
years later..* During that decade no attention of course was 
given to the Halsey claim. 

Not long after the resumption of diplomatic relations between 
the United States and Argentina, the French and Biritsh Govern- 
ments intervened in affairs of the Rio de La Plata. They block- 
aded the Argentine coast, captured the Argentine navy, and sent 
a powerful expedition up the Parana River.** While Argentina 
was beset with these difficulties, no effect was made by the United 
States to collect any claims against the Government at Buenos 
Aires. 

By the late 1840’s American diplomats accredited to Buenos 
Aires were again giving attention to the collection of claims 
against that Government. In May, 1847, William A. Harris, 
American Chargé d’Affaires at Buenos Aires, expressed his hope 
that the Halsey claim would be settled as soon as authorities in 
Buenos Aires settled their troubles with Great Britain and France. 
But Felipe Arana, the Argentine Foreign Minister, said such a 
settlement must be postponed. Harris pointed to the long delay 
.already, held that the claim was peculiarly meritorious, said longer 
delay could not be expected, and kept pressing Arana for a settle- 
ment. At the same time Harris expressed pessimism and doubt 
if the claim could ever be collected, “for it seems to be the settled 
determination of the Government to pay no debt whatever, how- 
ever meritorious and however just. It has ceased to pay all 
pensions and all interest upon its public stock. Not even the men 


11Slacum to Secretary of State Edward Livingston, Oct. 20, 1831, 
NA,SDDDA, Vol. 4. 

12Graham H. Stuart, Latin America and the United States, 5th ed., 
New York, 1955, pp. 354-355. 

18]bid., 357-358. 
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and officers of the army are paid; but in lieu of pay, they are per- 
mitted to rob whomsoever they please, and especially encouraged 
to rob foreigners owning estancias, of which privilege they are 
exceedingly industrious to avail themselves.” ** 


Several United States’ citizens had lost fortunes by pledging 
their entire credit to furnish the rebel Government at Buenos 
Aires, at its own solicitation in time of dire need, means, muni- 
tions, and armament to carry on the war of independence and to 
liberate the Rio de La Plata area from Spain. Such claims were 
grudgingly admitted by the Government of Buenos Aires. But 
they were discussed and postponed for periods of twenty-five and 
thirty years; and payment was avoided upon pretexts as absurd 
as they were vexatious and unjust. Some claimants died in al- 
most wretched circumstances, while others lived to regret their 
folly in relying upon the empty promises of authorities in Buenos 
Aires. Harris held that, if the United States were to collect these 
claims, it must be on the principle of compromise or upon a 
demonstration of force. He said the United States could not 
keep its self respect if the Halsey claim, as well as others, went 
unpaid.*® 

By September, 1849, the Anglo-French blockade of Argentina 
was withdrawn, and the foreign intervention was terminated. At 
that time Harris wrote to Arana and mentioned claims of certain 
United States’ citizens, especially that of Halsey. Harris said 
the United States was glad, at Arana’s request, to postpone 
settlement of these claims “due to the unfortunate circumstances 
facing Argentina.” But Argentina was again at peace, and the 
situation was changed. Under the new circumstances, Harris 
again gave attention to the claims of American citizens.”° 


Harris kept pressing Arana for settlement of the Halsey claim, 
through correspondence and personal interviews. On September 
14, 1849, he wrote to Secretary of State John Clayton about his 


14Harris to Secretary of State James Buchanan, May 16, 1847, 
NA,SDDDA, Vol. 5. 

15 Harris to Secretary of State John M. Clayton, July 23, 1849, 
NA,SDDDA, Vol. 6. 

16 Harris to Arana, Sept. 12, 1849, NASSDDDA, Vol. 7. 
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conversations with the Foreign Minister, and predicted that its 
settlement would be evaded and postponed by all sorts of excuses. 
Harris pointed out that the Halsey claim was to be paid by public 
stocks, but the stocks were never delivered to Mr. Halsey. They 
soon became so depreciated as not to be worth one-fifth of their 
nominal amount. The Government refused to provide any other 
means to pay off this debt. Harris alluded to several other 
claims, and said they must be settled on a compromise basis, 
if at all. To attempt to settle each case separately would require 
too much time. With the exception of Halsey’s claim, Harris 
wanted to compromise all the others, getting as much as he could 
in each case. He said claimants in Buenos Aires would readily 
agree to such procedure." 

Harris insisted that the Halsey claim should be paid first, be- 
cause it was especially meritorious. But he was convinced the 
Government of Buenos Aires would delay settling any claim of 
a citizen of the United States. They knew the long-forbearing 
peaceful American policy. They had long delayed payment in 
the past. They concluded naturally, therefore, that they could 
easily do so in the future.** 

Harris held repeated conversations with Arana from September, 
1849, to September, 1850, to no avail. Finally on September 7, 
1850 Harris had a private interview with Juan Manuel de Rosas, 
the violent candillo of Buenos Aires Province since 1829. He 
did so as Halsey’s agent, duly authorized to give the Dictator 
all necessary receipts and to execute legally all papers needed to 
settle the claim. Harris tactfully urged prompt settlement in 
order to terminate satisfactorily this long and tedious problem.” 

Rosas received Harris in a kindly manner, but said he could not 
recall the facts of the Halsey claim; he said he must read them 
again “to see if the claim really has any merit.” Rosas also said 
he had referred the matter to the House of Representatives, and 
as soon as he received word from the President of that body he 
would consider the problem further. Harris said “Here I begged 


17 Harris to Clayton, Sept. 14, 1849, NA,SDDDA, Vol. 7. 
18 Harris to Clayton, Oct. 29, 1849, NA,SSDDDA, Vol. 7. 
19 Harris to Clayton, Sept. 8, 1850, NASSDDDA, Vol. 7. 
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leave to interrupt him and to assure him that the Honorable House 
of Representatives had, as far back as the year 1843, returned 
to him the papers in this case giving him full powers to settle it. 
Ah! he replied, if that were so, it was a favorable circumstance, 
and would enable him the more readily to consider and examine 
the subject.” Harris patiently pressed Rosas for something 
definite, but the Dictator said he was too busy even to set a date 
for another interview. Harris again suggested possible use of 
force in collection of the claim, but only as a last resort. He 
kept trying to get private, unofficial talks with Rosas, in the be- 
lief they would be better than fruitless correspondence on the 
subject.”° 

That the funds were available is not to be doubted. In Sep- 
tember, 1850, the treasury had some thirty million dollars of 
paper money, equal to about two and a quarter millions of hard 
dollars. The public credit and the whole country never were 
in SO prosperous a condition.” 

Early in 1851 Harris had two long conferences with Rosas. 
On each occasion Rosas promised definitely to arrange for the 
settlement of the Halsey claim before the end of April of that 
year. These conferences appear to have been the most fruitful 
of all, for Harris for the first time expressed his confidence that 
the Dictator would keep his promise.” But April came and 
went, and nothing was done about about the claim. On May 4 
Harris said he still hoped to collect it in a few days.** 


It was not until early October, 1851, however, that Rosas made 
arrangements to settle the claim. It was then agreed that $10,000 
would be paid down, and $100,000 more would be paid in ten 
equal annual installments, without interest. The Government 
of Buenos Aires gave Harris a formal document binding itself 
to pay the money in accord with this agreement. Although the 
original amount of the loan was $79,439, Halsey claimed $118,000 


20 [bid., Italics are by Harris. 
21 [bid. 
22 Harris to Secretary of State Daniel Webster, Jan. 20, 1851, and 
Feb. 25, 1851, NA,SDDDA, Vol. 7. 
*8 Harris to Webster, May 4, 1851, NA,SDDDA, Vol. 7. 
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because of depreciation in the currency. But he authorized Harris 
to make a deduction in the amount claimed, in the hope of a 
speedy settlement.” 

Harris was greatly relieved after these arrangements were made. 
He congratulated the United States Government, Mr. Halsey, and 
himself on such an amicable and reasonable settlement. But he 
added that the “adjustment of this matter with the extraordinary 
man who rules these people with such crushing and ferocious 
despotism . . . has been one of the most painful, harrassing, and 
annoying affairs in which it has ever been my lot to be engaged.” 

John S. Pendleton arrived in Buenos Aires to succeed Harris 
as American Chargé d’Affaires in that quarter while negotiations 
were under way. Pentdleton at first was skeptical about col- 
lection of the Halsey claim; he believed the Dictator had no 
intention to keep his agreement. Because of Harris’s long ex- 
perience in Buenos Aires, however, Pendleton gave him ‘‘a full 
opportunity to test the sincerity of Rosas.” *° 

Despite Pendleton’s doubt, the first installment was promptly 
made. As the second one became due, he was again doubtful 
if it would be paid.**’ Nevertheless, he collected it in October, 
1852, when it was due.*® 

When the second installment was paid, Joseph Graham, Amer- 
icon Consul at Buenos Aires, wrote to Pendleton concerning a 
long-standing counterclaim against the Halsey claim. The orig- 
inal contract on which the Halsey claim was based was made in 
the name of Halsey and by him transferred to Herman C. Dever- 
hagen, a citizen of the United States, who died in 1833. It was 
Deverhagen who went to Europe some twenty years earlier, pur- 
chased the arms for the patriots, and consigned them to Halsey 
on his return. Graham, aware of Halsey’s attempts to collect the 
claim, said he would not want to see Halsey lose any part to 
which he was entitled. But Deverhagen left a wife and child in 


24 Harris to Webster, Oct. 14, 1851, NA,SDDDA, Vol. 7. 

25 Tbid. 

26 Pendleton to Webster, Sept. 22, 1851, NA,SDDDA, Vol. 7. 
27 Pendleton to Webster, Sept. 23, 1852, NA,SDDDA, Vol. 8. 
28 Pendleton to Webster, Oct. 18, 1852, NA,SDDDA, Vol. 18. 
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the United States who were entitled to receive any part of the 
claim which belonged to Deverhagen. Furthermore, Deverhagen 
owed large sums to citizens of the United States and others in 
Buenos Aires. Graham proposed that the money be put securely 
on interest until this controversy could be settled.” 

In accordance with instructions, however, Pendleton received 
and forwarded the second installment to Halsey. At the same 
time he appraised the State Department of the Deverhagen claim, 
and explained that, if it were legal, there would be no ultimate 
loss to Deverhagen’s heirs, since only two of the ten installments 
had been paid. Pendleton also held that it was best that the 
matter be litigated in courts of the United States.*° 

In 1852 significant military and political developments took 
place which were destined to cause a decade of confusion in the 
collection of international claims in Argentina. On February 3 
of that year, Justo José de Urquiza, Governor of Entre Rios 
Province, aided by allies from neighboring Argentine provinces 
and from Uruguay and Brazil, defeated the forces of Rosas in the 
battle of Monte Caseros. Rosas promptly resigned and fled to 
exile in England. The victors of Monte Caseros shortly created 
a new Argentine Confederation with Urquiza as President. But 
politicians in Buenos Aires would not accept his leadership; 
Buenos Aires Province seceded from the Confederation. Urquiza 
established the national capital at Parana, some three hundred 
miles upstream from Buenos Aires. For nearly a decade, begin- 
ing in 1852, Argentina was thus divided. The major world 
powers recognized Urquiza as the head of the Argentine Confed- 
eration, and accredited their diplomats to his government. But 
Buenos Aires controlled the main port of entry and the principal 
sources of revenue; most foreign business enterprises were located 
there; and all claims by foreigners resident there were against 
the Government of Buenos Aires Provincé.™ 


2° Graham to Pendleton, Oct. 15, 1852, NA,SDDDA, Vol. 8. 

30 Pendleton to Graham, Oct. 19, 1852, and Pendleton to Webster, 
Oct. 29, 1852, NA,SDDDA, Vol. 8. 

51 For an interesting account of these developments see Hubert Herring, 
A History of Latin America, New York, 1956, pp. 605-609. See also 
Stuart, Latin America and the United States, p. 359. 
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Late in 1853 Pendleton was suceeded by James A. Peden, who 
had the title Minister Resident to Buenos Aires and the Argen- 
tine Confederation. Although Peden was accredited to both 
governments—at Parana and Buenos Aires—he continued to re- 
side in the latter city where he gave close attention to the Halsey 
claim. He had been instructed to collect the installments as they 
became due. Correspondence between Peden and the State De- 
partment throws interesting additional light on the collection 
of the Halsey claim. The main developments are noteworthy. 


Firstly, Deverhagen’s application for a claim against Halsey 
was refused. This application, together with other circumstances, 
delayed payment of the 1854 installment for several months.* 


Secondly, the first installment had been paid to Harris in a 
private capacity after his duties as Chargé d’Affaires. ended. 
Harris thus set a precedent which was followed by his successors. 
Pendleton and Peden, however, made their collections during 
their tenure in the diplomatic service, but as agents acting in a 
private capacity. Authorities in Buenos Aires consistently con- 
sidered the Halsey claim a private matter not subject to govern- 
ment interference; they did not wish to pay the installments 
to the diplomats acting in their official capacity. Hence, at the 
suggestion of the State Department, the power of attorney was 
executed individually to the diplomats in the hope of preventing 
any impediment to the payment of the installments.** 

Thirdly, Halsey died in May, 1855, in the United States. In 
his will he designated two of his heirs, John C. Brown and Moses 
B. Ives, as executors of his estate. Shortly Buenos Aires author- 
ities notified Peden that the authority under which he was col- 
lecting Halsey payments had expired, and requested him to 
verify his authority to collect additional installments to be sub- 
mitted to Halsey’s executors. Through May, June, and July, 
1855, Peden kept negotiating for payment of the next install- 


82 Peden to Secretary of State William L. Marcy, Feb. 7, 1885, 
NA,SDDDA, Vol. 9. 

83 Peden to Marcy, March 1855, NA,SDDDA, Vol. 9; John Wilson 
Smith, Attorney for Halsey’s heirs, to Peden, June 23, 1859, NA,SSDDDA, 
Vol. 12. 
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ment—to no avail. Writing late in July, he said “This subject 
has had my continued attention, so far without success.” Late 
in December ‘Peden’s patience was rewarded, for he received a 
payment and sent it to the State Department to be forwarded to 
Halsey’s executors, then residing in Providence, Rhode Island.** 


Fourthly, all three diplomats received some remuneration for 
collecting the installments. Harris did not charge anything for 
collecting the first one. Nevertheless, ten percent upon the 
whole amount of the claim was allowed him “for his long- 
continued, persevering and successful extra-official services in 
prosecuting . . . the claim.” Compensation in the amount of two 
and one-half percent was paid to Pendleton for each installment 
collected by him. Peden collected five remaining installments, 
or $50,000, and retained ten percent of this sum as his commis- 
sion. In June, 1859, the attorney for Halsey’s executors com- 
plained about Peden’s excessive claim for “professional services”’, 
held that Peden was bound by his instructions to collect and trans- 
mit through the State Department the several installments, said 
this in no way increased Peden’s duties and afforded no legal jus- 
tification for his claim, and requested him to send the executors 
the sum of $5,000 withheld for collecting five installments.** 


Nevertheless, Peden refused to remit any of the funds retained. 
In July, 1859, he wrote to John C. Brown, then sole surviving 
executor, insisted on the justice of his claim for collecting the 
installments, and said the Department of State had no right to 
require him to perform any unofficial duties of a private nature 
without compensation. Furthermore Peden said the language 
in the letter of Brown’s attorney was such that he would not cor- 
respond further with him on the subject.** Simultaneously Peden 
reasserted his right to withhold his ten percent, and the State 
Department acquiesced in his action.” 


34 Peden to Marcy, June 18, 1855, July 23, 1855, Aug. 14, 1855, and 
Dec. 24, 1855; Norberto de la Riestra, Minister of Finance of Buenos 
Aires, to Peden, July 24, 1855, NA,SDDDA, Vol. 9. 

35 Smith to Peden, June 23, 1859, NA,SDDDA, Vol. 13. 

86 Peden to Brown, July 3, 1859, NA,SDDDA, Vol. 13. 

37 Peden to Cass, July 3, 1859, NA,SDDDA, Vol. 13. 
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In conclusion the Halsey claim was the more notable of two 
important ones stemming from large loans made by Americann 
citizens to patriotic leaders in Buenos Aires in the early years 
of the war of independence. In 1814 William White made the 
other loan to outfit warships to oust the loyalists from Buenos 
Aires, but an agreement for settlement of this claim was not 
reached until August, 1863.°° Doubtless Halsey and White, as- 
suming a rebel victory, hoped for rich returns on their invest- 
ments in the new government. But the adjustment of these claims 
was characterized by decades of procrastination. In the Halsey 
case, the procrastination of Rosas was exceeded only by the 
patience of Harris. It appears that Rosas deliberately delayed 
final arrangements for settlement of this claim until after Harris's 
official services had terminated. With Harris acting as Halsey’s 
agent in a private capacity, there was no official diplomatic pres- 
sure by the United States on the Government of Buenos Aires. 

Although Harris’s patience was strained several times to the 
breaking point, force was not used in the collection of the Halsey 
claim. Hence a precedent was set which was generally adhered 
to later in relations between the United States and Latin Ameri- 
can governments. The principle that nations should not forcibly 
collect claims from one another was formulated in the Calvo 
Doctrine in 1880 and restated in the Drago Doctrine of 1902. 
This principle was consistent with traditional American practice. 
Shortly the Hague Court accepted it as an established principle 
of international law.*° 


38 Robert C. Kirk, United States Minister Resident to Buenos Aires to 
Secretary of State William H. Seward, Aug. 25, 1862 and Aug. 27, 1863, 
NA,SDDDA, Vol. 14. 

°° The Calvo and Drago Doctrines were pronounced respectively by 
Carlos Calvo, eminent Argentine publicist, and Luis Drago, Argentine 
Minister of Foreign Relations. For brief discussions of this subject 
see Robertson, Hispanic-American Relations with the United States, pp. 
121-123, and Stuart, Latin America and the United States, pp. 364-365. 
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